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HE Mississippi flood moves slowly over so 
vast an expanse that the human element is 
dwarfed by the sweep of Nature’s inexorable 
forces. With so much territory to cover, the reporters 
find scant room for personal heroism in their dis- 
patches. However, there is the story of Louisiana’s 
600 convicts. These men were released from prison, 
placed upon their honor, and detailed to work on the 
levees. Day and night for weeks they have been 
slogging away at that grim, back-breaking work, 
policing their own camps against desertions. Only 
one of the 600 fled, and he returned next day, asked 
for his shovel, and fell to work again. 
To many individuals much of the routine labor of 
a civilized society seems useless. Why should they 
work when there are easier ways of getting a living 
through craft or force? But present these same men 
with an emergency involving death and disaster, and 
they will toil like Titans. For the time being selfish- 
ness is sunk without trace, and the antisocial being 
of yesterday rises to the social motive of today. 
We cite this instance of Louisiana’s 600 convicts 
in the hope that it will offset to some extent the 
public clamor for harsher punishments for convicted 
felons which is sweeping the country as a natural 


result of banditries while armed. Every man, con- 
vict ar free, bandit or churchgoer, is an asset to 
Louisiana in this wrestle with the Father of Waters. 
Every convict and every criminal probably has 
enough good stuff in him to become a social asset to ‘ 
some degree, providing his sleeping sense of social 
responsibility can be roused into action. The flood 
does abruptly and automatically the very thing a 
skilled penologist tries and usually fails to do, be- 
cause prison environment rigorously excludes the 
dramatic elements in life which challenge men to 
exert themselves greatly and unselfishly. 


Steps Toward Peace 


Barty in April the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association adopted a political pro- 
gram with which we are in heartiest agreement. 
This program included not only the more or less 
vague generalities about the United States in time 
becoming a member of the League, but recom- 
mended three specific steps which might well be 
fostered immediately, and which to us appear not 
only practical, but entirely sound and entirely in the 
spirit which should dominate the international 
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policies of the United States. The first, of course, 
was adherence to the World Court. This we have 
urged consistently, and we agree entirely with the 
Association that a small measure of conciliation on 
the part of our Executive and the present obstruct- 
ing factors could easily be ironed out. The second is 
more radical. It calls for a declaration on the part of 
the United States not to trade as a neutral with any 
nation which deliberately breaks a treaty without 
first exhausting every means of effecting a settle- 
ment by the now generally accepted peaceful 
methods of conciliation, arbitration, or judicial 
procedure. Such a declaration, involving the United 
States as it would in no obligation susceptible of 
becoming embarrassing in any way, unless of course 
we were not interested in preventing war, should 
have a great and wholesome deterrent effect. The 
third step calls for negotiation with each nation in 
turn of conciliation and arbitration treaties of the 
kind exemplified by Locarno, and now forming a 
great network among most of the states of Europe. 
These treaties have their origin in the still extant 
but almost forgotten American Bryan treaties, yet 
are more comprehensive while in effect no more irk- 
some. They come nearer to giving practical applica- 
tion to the Borah fetish of “outlawing war” than 
any yet devised. 

It is probably unreasonable to hope that with 
1928 in the offing the present Administration could 
be induced to press or even formulate such a specific 
policy as these three recommendations would 
imply. Yet it might wisely do so. None of them in- 
volves resurrecting the politically dead League of 
Nations in debate. None of them requires, more 
than any other sane treaty, a surrender of sover- 
eignty. Yet each has such positive virtues. as to 
show that any party which fostered them was a 
genuine seeker after peace. If the Administration 
merely goes its: way, as seems probable, trailing 
along in the Geneva conferences and assuming the 
defensive on its specific actions in Central America 
and the Far East, the Democratic party could build 
at least part of an excellent foreign-policy platform 
on these recommendations. And we hope it will, if 
for no other reason than to get each plank into a 
place in the limelight where it must be discussed, 
and cannot be dismissed as the phantasy of some 
harmless dreamer. 


Testing the Industrial Strait-Jacket 


T is the current fashion to review the likenesses 
between the Russian and Italian dictatorships. 
But in the sphere of national economics the similarity 
vanishes. Soviet statesmen seek to please only the 
labor group; their philosophy admits no responsi- 
bility to capital. Fascist Italy, on the other hand, 
accepts responsibility to both labor and capital; 
its effort is to make the state supreme in industry 


without crushing either of the two old factors in 
the economic bargain. 

The Italian plan harnesses both labor and capital 
in a network of associations responsible to the state, 
and provides machinery for the settling of all indus- 
trial disputes. No employer can go it alone; no 
workingman can remain unorganized. But the 
cartels of employers and the unions of workingmen 
must not fight one another; there are to be no 
strikes, no lockouts without a mandate of just cause 
from the state. The theory is that work must go on 
while the state umpires each dispute, and that the 
parties must accept the award. 

Present turmoil in Italy challenges the Fascist 
concept of the state réle in industry. If the em- 
ployers get away with their wage cuts decreed by the 
Government, it will indicate that the Government 
is leaning toward capital. That accusation has been 
leveled at Fascism from the start. But if the state 
actually lives up to its rdéle of nonpartisan umpire 
and disciplinarian by giving labor a just hearing and 
fair treatment, then it will be in order for the rest of 
Europe to go to school to Italy in this all-important 
matter of industrial peace. 

‘However, the Italian system looks too cumber- 
some to find ready adoption here or in any nation 
where the economic margin over mere subsistence 
is large. American business men would find it too 
legalistic; American workingmen too paternalistic. 
Indeed, the virtues of industrial peace may be easily 
overdone. In a country of great natural resources the 
ending of all quarrels over the division of profits 
might well spell stagnation, because tense situations 
foster new adjustments and methods. But Italy, 
poor in resources and densely populated, may be 
forced to retain the industrial strait-jacket designed 
by Mussolini and his lawyers. 


Beloved by the People 
A RECENT history of Cuba records that her arch- 


grafter, Gomez, was also her most popular 
President. Everyone knew Gomez was getting rich 
in office, yet the masses clung to him affectionately. 
In this country, likewise, 
frankly grafting politicians can 
usually count upon more sup- 
port from the public than they 
get from press, pulpit, 
or business. 

The pleasant feudal relations 
between a brigand chief and the 
peasantry in his territory are of 
a piece with this emtente be- 
tween the plunderer and the 
proletariat. The bandit steals from rich strangers 
and gives the adoring peasantry a few of the least 
valuable trinkets he collects. Likewise, the political 
boss collects from corporations in return for favors 
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given and scatters largesse among his constituents. 
Both bandit and boss are genial fellows getting 
theirs. That forthright brigand in “Monte Cristo” 
received no more effective support from his rude 
constituents than the Vare organization in Philadel- 
phia gets from the populace of that city, if we read 
aright the Forum’s inside story of Philadelphia’s 
plunder bund. It will be interesting to observe 
whether the wholesale teaching of civics in the public 
schools affects this ancient bond between the little 
people and the bold boys who prey on the caravans 
of trade and prosperity. Our guess is that it will have 
a profound effect; indeed, we already see traces of 
that influence in the rising standards of Tammany 
Hall. Tweed was once the idol of the East Side, but 
Tweed’s methods have been lived down in New 
York, as eventually they will be lived down in 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Graft. ° 


Legs and Textiles—a Market Note 


He to lengthen skirts is a vital problem to the 
textile industry which has been in the dumps 
ever since the war. The cloth interests appealed to 
the fashion designers some time ago, with the result 
that Parisian modistes and various American style 
journals decreed skirts were coming down. But this 
campaign fizzled; the leggy masses of femininity 
stood solidly and would retreat no further than the 
kneecap. Recently, Mr. Walker D. Hines, who went 
from railroads to textiles, has asked for ideas on how 
to get skirts down to shoetops. Far be it from us to 
refuse advice so earnestly sought. 

To worried Mr. Hines we would say that his 
propaganda has been badly fumbled. Paris no longer 
sets the styles for this great democracy. Moreover, 
it is simply ridiculous to appeal to women in the 
name of a suffering industry. What the textile in- 
terests should do is to retain the leading satirists and 
humorists to poke fun at legs. Such observations as 
we have taken indicate plenty of material for a 
campaign of this kind. Female legs, we perceive, can 
no more be depended upon than male to reveal 
beauty of line. Ninety per cent of all the legs on 
exhibition are not worth looking at twice. These may 
be divided into the following categories: 


The Grand Piano 15 per cent 
The Channel] Stake 25 per cent 
The Ankleless or Salt Sack 20 per cent 


17} per cent 


The Bandy or Bow 
12} per cent 


The Parenthetic or Knocked-Knee 


If the true inwardness of legs could be brought 
home to the kilted sex by the power of pen and print, 
then wit and humor would have served alike the 
interests of abstract beauty, the textile producers, 
and many misguided sisters. For the overwhelming 
majority of American women short skirts represent 
a triumph of faith over reality. The victims of 


fashion cannot be aware how silly they look, and 
how they play into the hands of the other ten per 
cent who are physically equipped to win admiration 
by exposing their calves. 

For our part we confess we are weary of legs. The 
biologic fact that woman is a two-legged animal has 
been amply demonstrated; it remains to be seen 
whether woman is as smart as she was in the good 
old days when an inch of stocking above the shoetop 
was more alluring than bare skin above the knee is 


in this womancipated era. 


Passing Good Things Along 


HATEVER may be said against democracy, 

it has a pleasant way of passing luxuries 
along. We remember when an automobile, any auto- 
mobile, was a sign of affluence; now it is as often 
a sign of debt. So with phono- 
graphs, silk stockings, lipsticks, 
and. police dogs — all have been 
democratized. So, also, has golf. 
Once only the well-to-do had 
access to the links; now the 
masses know the mashies and 
the public follows a golf match 
as intelligently as it does a 
baseball game. 

There are 208 public golf 
courses in 148 American cities, distributed in thirty- 
eight States and the District of Columbia. Nearly 
6,000,000 rounds were played on them last year. 
Modest fees are charged, and most of the public 
links are self-supporting. One city made a profit of 
$130,000 from its three courses — a larger return 
from every dollar of investment than came from 
any other municipal enterprise. 

With amazing avidity the American public turns 
to sport. A century hence, so swift is the progress, 
any American city without a public golf course will 
be heartily ashamed of itself. Meanwhile, the mon- 
eyed folk, who brought golf into prominence, are 
swinging round to horses, hounds, yachts, and other 
bulky evidences of leisured wealth. But democracy 
is hot on their trail, and in time may get around to 
those pursuits, also. Come to think of it, any city 
which can afford to keep a zoo can afford to keep a 
pack of hounds for the pleasure of its people. We 
were never strong for zoos, anyway. 





A Bitter Pill for Dr. Sacasa 


ft; seems that we were somewhat too optimistic 


last week on the manner in which Dr. Sacasa 
would accept the Stimson arrangement for Nicara- 
gua. We were led astray by mistaking the voice of 
General Moncada, military leader of the revolu- 
tionaries, for that of Sacasa, the civil leader. The 
latter, apparently receiving his advice from some 
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source bent on continuing the unrest in Nicaragua, 
is issuing proclamations which thinly veil a goodly 
dose of fire and brimstone, and which threaten the 
lives of such American Marines as may have the 
hardihood to attempt a disarming of all forces in 
the nation as provided by the Stimson-Moncada- 
Diaz agreement. Already, two Marines have been 
killed, and the words of Sacasa are such as to make 
the death of more almost inevitable. Also, they make 
inevitable a more and more complete control of the 
nation by the United States, an outcome to the 
Nicaraguan tangle neither unforeseen nor com- 

mendable. Yet there is no undoing what has been 
done. If Sacasa is a sincere patriot and not a mere 
egotistical agitator, he could do his nation a real 
service by surrendering now to the force majeure 
which has been wished on his nation, and concen- 
trating his full energies on the “free” elections of 
1928, which, as we have pointed out, will become the 
acid test of this nation’s attitude toward Nicaragua. 
It is perhaps a bitter pill to swallow, but it has been 
prescribed by the great diagnostician, and we doubt 
whether Sacasa has sufficient vitality to come back 
without it. 


The Legion and Liberty 


ie its job of preserving the Constitutional rights of 
free speech and a free press, the National Civil 
Liberties Union has run head-on into the American 
Legion. Out of this clash comes a report of the 
Union which says that in 
twenty-seven out of forty-four 
States the Legion follows re- 
pressive tactics and has replaced 
the Ku-Klux Klan as “the most 
active agency of intolerance.” 
With this diagnosis we agree 
in the main. Legion members 
a appear to have read certain 
sections of the Constitution so 
diligently that they have neg- 
lected some of the others. There is just as much 
sanction for free speech in the Constitution as for the 
institution of private property. Reverence for the 
Constitution should imply a scrupulous regard for 
all its provisions, not merely for those which happen 
to suit the tempers of special groups and the spirit of 
the times. However, we recognize that the Legion 
thinks it is doing well by the country even when it 
is doing ill, and also that by no means all Legion 
posts are touched with dementia Americana. 
There is no malice in the Legion, but it seems to 
be the only organization containing many large units 
which can be lashed into action at this late date 
by anti-Bolshevist vaporings. This is because the 
members, pugnacious by nature and with a military 
tradition behind them, feel the need of something to 
fight; indeed, unless there is a row going on, post 





roll calls usually record loss of members. In re- 
ality, Communism is less of a menace to America 
than indigestion or the boll weevil. If Communism 
were really a danger, free speech might have to go 
temporarily, but trenching upon the institutions of 
a free people to placate a bogey Moloch is poor 
business for patriots in these days. The fathers of 
our country fought for liberty of expression and 
embodied it in the Constitution. The American 
Legion ought to help in keeping that liberty alive. 


More Sophistry on the Debts 


HILE Finance Minister of France, M. Mar- 

sal kept strictly to himself his bitterness 
concerning the French debt to the United States 
Treasury. Probably he held the same opinion then, 
but it would have been impolitic to express it. Now 
a private citizen, though still influential, he says 
flatly that the debt is not a just one and should not 
be paid until arbitrated. 

M. Marsal reminds Americans that the $774,000,- 
ooo borrowed before May, 1917, when this country 
entered the war, has been scrupulously taken care of 
and is not questioned. But later borrowings, he 
thinks, were contributions to a common cause. As 
a matter of fact, in May, 1917, France owed Amer- 
ican firms large sums on open account. These debts 
were incurred prior to American entry and were 
covered with the proceeds of the first advances to 
the French from the American Treasury. Are they 
on a par with later disbursements? Moreover, French 
borrowings continued long after the Armistice was 
signed, through a period in which France sub- 
sidized Poland and the Little Entente. By no 
sophistry can these sums be written off as contribu- 
tions to a common cause, since they were solely to 
further French ambitions to become the dominant 
power in Europe. Furthermore, Mr. Mellon has 
already shown that the Bérenger agreement to all 
intents and purposes cancels that part of the debt 
which applied to war purposes only. 

The burden of M. Marsal’s protest is that the 
United States dodged responsibility to make Ger- 
many pay after accepting an Armistice based on 
that premise. Legalists may debate this point at 
their leisure, but we wonder if M. Marsal honestly 
believes that the continuous use of the American 
Army and Navy could make Germany pay one 
mark more than she is paying. France tried force in 
the Ruhr with so little success that even the chau- 
vinists discarded that method. Yet her failure was 
not due to lack of soldiers or the will to use them. If 
the Dawes Plan fails it will be because of economic 
troubles not solvable by force. 

We see nothing to be gained by arbitrating the 
French debt before any of the impartial agencies 
recommended by M. Marsal. Neither do we believe 
the conscience of France will back repudiation. 
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New York State and 
the Presidency 
‘errs SMITH’S Presidential candi- 


dacy gains much of its strength from the 

prospect that he, practically alone among 
Democrats, is conceded a chance to win his State’s 
forty-five electoral votes. The pivotal influence of 
New York in recent years has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the agility of Ohio in shifting her 
electoral vote from one party to another, but when 
the whole range of Presidential history is considered, 
New York has decided more elections than any 
other State. : 

Except for New York’s electoral votes, the follow- 
ing Presidents would have failed to gain the office: 
John Adams in 1796, John Quincy Adams in 1824, 
Polk in 1844, Taylor in 1848, Lincoln in 1860, 
Garfield in 1880, Cleveland in 1884, Harrison 
in 1888. New York also decided the choice of 
Jefferson in the House of Representatives in 1800. 

In spite of its wealth and population, the Empire 
State has had only three elected Presidents — Van 
Buren, Cleveland, and Roosevelt. Dewitt Clinton in 
1812, Horatio Seymour in ’68, Samuel L. Tilden in 
76, and Charles E. Hughes in 1916 each received 
the electoral votes of their native State in their con- 
tests for the Presidency. But New York breaks local 
ties easily; perhaps no State is less affected by home 
pride. It denied its electoral votes to Horace Greeley 
in "72 and to Grover Cleveland in ’88. Earlier it 
turned thumbs down on Van Buren in 748 and 
Millard Fillmore in ’56, though both men had pre- 
viously been President: the former by election, the 
latter by succession following General Taylor’s 
death in office. In both cases, however, the ex- 
Presidents were leading factional fights and had no 
chance to win. New York split its 1800 vote between 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr, but a majority of its Con- 
gressmen voted for Jefferson when the election went 
into the House. This defection compassed Burr’s 
defeat, and proved that New York would not vote 
blindly for a man of uncertain character even if he 
were a local leader. Two New York men — Millard 
Fillmore and Chester A. Arthur — rose from the 
Vice Presidency to the Presidency, but neither cut a 
great figure in politics after rounding out his pred- 
ecessor’s term. 

Tammary Hall is the strongest political organiza- 
tion in the State, and the one stronghold of democ- 
racy in the North which always keeps its flag flying. 
Tammany entered Presidential politics with a 
desperate effort to elect Burr in 1800. Andrew Jack- 
son, a man after Tammany’s own heart, twice re- 
ceived the electoral vote of the State largely as a 
result of Tammany activity. The organization was 
strong for Van Buren in the beginning, but turned 
against him in 1844 to deliver both nomination and 


election to Polk. But Tammany and the up-State 
Democrats combined: fell before the onslaught of 
abolitionism in the campaigns of ’56, 60, and 64. 
Governor Tilden, originally a Tammany man, was 
actually elected President in ’76, though not seated. 
Tammany fought Cleveland’s rise to the governor- 
ship and his nomination for the Presidency in 1884. 
Moreover, the organization was so cool toward his 
candidacy that except for Burchard’s “rum, Roman- 
ism, and rebellion” speech in support of Blaine, the 
latter would have won New York State and the 
Presidency. As it was Cleveland had the narrowest 
squeak on record. If 545 votes cast for Cleveland 
had gone for Blaine, the latter would have achieved 
his heart’s desire. Since then Democratic influence 
has been on the decline in New York, until revived 
recently by the rise of Governor Smith. Though 
Tammany gave Smith his start and has always 
supported its idol tooth and nail, his four victories 
have been largely personal triumphs. No candidate 
who was merely a Tammany man could have 
achieved them in a State normally Republican and 
blessed with a large and active anti-Tammany group 
inside the Democratic party. 

Since the Civil War. three Democratic governors 
of New York have been nominated for the Presi- 
dency. Each of these, as he stepped from the guber- 
natorial chair into the national arena, has carried . 
the electoral vote of his State with him. Horatio 
Seymour swept his State by 10,000 majority against 
Grant, a remarkable vote in view of Grant’s popu- 
larity as a war hero. Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 easily 
carried New York and received a majority of the 
popular vote throughout the country, losing the 
election only because a special Electoral Commission 
divided eight to seven on strict party lines in passing 
upon four State contests, a victory in any one of 
which would have given Tilden the Presidency. 
Governor Cleveland faced no such difficulty, and 
won the Presidency without a challenge, though by 
the narrowest of margins. In this sequence may be 
read a hopeful augury for Governor Smith. Governor 
Seymour was defeated; Governor Tilden was elected . 
but not seated; Governor Cleveland was barely 
elected but promptly seated; Governor Smith — 
well, if the sequence holds, Governor Smith should 
sleigh-ride into the White House. But of course there 
are unknown quantities in the Smith equation which 
did not appear in the others — religion, prohibition, 
and the possibility of a Democratic schism if Smith 
is nominated. None of the other Democratic gov- 
ernors of New York nominated for the Presidency 
faced difficulties of that nature. But on the basis of 
the record of New York’s Democratic governors 
with relation to the Presidency since 1868, hungry 
Democrats in other parts of the country must think 
twice before holding out against a candidate whose 
State casts more electoral votes than all the States 
west of the Rockies. 
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Another Broken Monopoly 


By William Haynes 


fifth floor of that vast building familiarly known 
to New Yorkers as “One-twenty,” stands the 
desk of a man who wields imperial power in the 
realm of mines and money. One morning - last 


| N the center of a corner office, on the thirty- 


symbol “N,” for it is nitrogen, combined in the 
various “carriers,” that we need and buy. 

The three competing carriers come from widely 
different sources. First, there is “natural nitrogen” 
from Chile in the form of mineral salt, sodium ni- 


month, the sunlight fell 
across this desk like a 
searchlight on a squatty, 
glass-stoppered _ bottle 
filled with tiny white 
crystals. That little bot- 
tle of sodium nitrate is 








On June 1, when the Nitrate Producers Association 
voluntarily dissolves its selling agreement, another 
great, natural, world-wide monopoly with its roots in 
South American Chile will have made formal surrender 
to the advance of science. Behind this gesture, however, 
lies a romantic story. William Haynes, publisher of 

Chemical Markets tells it in this article 


trate. Next, we have 
“by-product nitrogen” 
recovered as waste from 
coke ovens and gas 
works. There ammonia 
is produced willy-nilly, 
which, treated with sul- 
phuric acid, becomes 





worth examining, for its 


ammonium sulphate. 





contents symbolize to- 





day the hope of one of 
the last of the world’s great natural monopolies. 

Even next month, that mite of a sample may hold 
the future of that monopoly which for three quarters 
of a century has supplied a necessity of war and 
agriculture; a monopoly that has shipped into world 
commerce 101,587,000 tons of this essential material; 
a monopoly that has paid average profits of $16,- 
400,000 yearly for fifty years, and through an ex- 
port tax supplies half of the revenues of the republic 
of Chile. 

The Chilean nitrate producers dealt in these 
staggering figures by controlling the sale of that 
same chemical element that paradoxically comprises 
four fifths of the air we freely breathe. But nitrogen 
is a stubborn element — “inactive,” the chemists 


call it — because in its free state, as in the air, it - 


combines with other elements to make chemical 
compounds only with extreme difficulty. To be use- 
ful, nitrogen must be combined. 

Today this sulky element has the center of the 
stage. For, thanks to chemists, we now have three 
commercial, usable forms of nitrogen, and these 
three have come to grips’in a trade battle for world 
markets. Engaged in it are the great chemical in- 
dustries of Germany, England, and the United 
States. It involves international financiers. Since 
nitrogen is a war munition it interests the statesmen. 
Moreover, nitrogen is an essential raw material of 
successful farming, for which American farmers pay 
yearly about $60,000,000. Along with phosphorus 
and potash, every crop must have nitrogen. A ton of 
wheat, for example, requires forty-seven pounds of 
nitrogen, eighteen of phosphorus, and twelve of pot- 
ash. And cheaper fertilizers will help solve our farm 
problem. Whatever its outcome, this war of the 
chemicals means cheaper nitrogen. Here is the thick 
of the trade war — the cost of a unit of nitrogen, 
the element which the chemist expressed by the 


The latest competitor is 
“air nitrogen,” or ammonia made deliberately by 
combining hydrogen with the nitrogen of the air and 
then turning it either into nitric acid or ammonium 
sulphate. 

Back in 1898, when most by-product ammonia at 
the coke and gas plants ran to waste and before any 
chemist had forced the inert air nitrogen to combine 
and become a useful chemical citizen, a tall, thin 
gentleman with a white spade beard and waxed 
mustache rose to address the oldest, most distin- 
guished, and certainly the most dignified scientific 
association in the world. He pointed out that as 
population increases and as virgin land put to the 
plow is constantly depleted of plant-food elements, 
we become more and more dependent on chemical 
fertilizers. Potash enough, phosphorus enough, 
enough of all the plant foods except the most im- 
portant of all, nitrogen. “And,” Sir William Crookes 
concluded, ‘ ‘unless we discover a source of nitrogen 
to supplement the beds of sodium nitrate in Chile, 
the human race will starve.” 


bls prophecy caught the public fancy and 
violent discussion followed. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that the solution was to tap the inexhaustible 
nitrogen supply in the air. But Crookes’ gloomy 
picture of world-wide famine was not incentive 
enough to solve this problem. Necessary as nitrogen 
is for crops, it is as necessary in war, and although 
one method of extracting air nitrogen was discovered 
a year after Sir William’s speech, nevertheless it was 
under the lash of war necessity that German chem- 
ists perfected a more practical process. When 
British cruisers cut off her supply of Chile nitrates, 
it was to make high explosive, not fertilizer, that 
Germany built her two great air nitrogen plants. 
Now, the farmer is heir of the soldier. The raw 
material for explosives is being made into fertilizers 
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— assuredly a modern way of beating our swords 
into plowshares. 


sapien is repeating itself, for the shortage of 

nitrates, caused by the Napoleonic wars, led to 
the exploitation of the Chile nitrate beds. In 1809, 
a vagabond explorer, guided by Indians across the 
barren mountains of northern Chile found the great 
deposits of sodium nitrate. There, where steep 
mountains slope into high valleys, these rich beds 
have been wonderfully preserved for our use by the 
rainless climate. Natural nitrate is very soluble in 
water. In fact, it is for this reason available for plant 
food, and this great solubility is used in the process 
to extract it from the caliche, as the crude ore is 
called. The process is not a complicated one. 

The common practice is to break up the nitrate 
beds by low blasts, after which trained native work- 
men hand pick the lumps of the richer caliche. They 
acquire uncanny skill in this tedious task, and 
luckily so, since the Shanks process of leaching the 
ore in boiling water recovers but sixty per cent of the 
available sodium nitrate. Extraction and purification 
are obviously neither complicated nor expensive, 
so that the nitrate, naked at the plant, costs but 
a third of what it costs when bagged, transported 
to the coast, taxed, and on shipboard for export. 
Of these secondary costs the largest item is the 
export tax of $10.50 a ton. 

While Chilean nitrate was the world’s main 
source of nitrogen, the producers’ chief problem was 
to maintain prices high enough to pay the twenty- 
five per cent dividends which conservative British 
interests regard as reasonable return for foreign 
industrial investments. Nitrate for farm use means 
a short, seasonal sales period and consumption far 
from Chile. Freight, exchange, and money rates are 
three fluctuating factors. Accordingly, speculators 
have been able to juggle prices to their own profit 
and the producers’ discomfiture. Even monopo- 
lists have their troubles; but these were solved by 
organizing the Nitrate Producers Association which, 
backed by the Chilean Government, has fixed the 
price, set allotments for the companies, and, facing 
the world with a united front, stabilized the 
market in nitrates. 

With this price problem solved, the producers 
adopted a pocket-the-profits policy which was per- 
fectly sound so long as Chile controlled the world’s 
supply of nitrogen in usable form. Up to the opening 
of the World War this was the situation. In 1913 
Chile supplied seventy per cent of the world’s de- 
mand. But last year Chile supplied only a scant 
twenty per cent of the total. 

How surely its chemical competitors — by-product 
nitrogen in the form of ammonium sulphate from the 
gas and coke plants, and the synthetic nitrogen from 
the air— have broken the monopoly is shown by the 
world’s nitrogen production: 


Product Tons of Fixed Nitrogen 
I9QI3 1918 1926 
Chilean nitrate 429,897 496,112 374,125 
By-product ammonium §sul- 
phate 319,667 538,106 374,850 
Synthetic nitrogen 91,491 286,152 661,500 





841,055 1,320,370 1,410,475 


Behind those cold figures lies a chemical revolu- 
tion as packed with meaning as was Arkwright’s 
power-driven spinning wheel and Watt’s steam 
engine which forced the industrial revolution of our 
great-grandfather’s day. We have tapped the air’s 
inexhaustible supply of that essential chemical raw 
material, nitrogen. If we are to be starved off the 
earth, it will not be for lack of nitrogen fertilizers. 
Should this appear a far-distant blessing, remember 
that cheaper fertilizers mean bigger crops, on smaller 
acreage, at less labor cost: the only solution of the 
American farmer’s many problems that all experts 
agree is sound. 


Mo more important in the long run is the 
development of a new industrial chemis- 
try — the chemistry of gases reacting together under 
high pressures. But for this the history of the World 
War would have been quite different. For it was in 
1913 that the now famous Haber process of combin- 
ing hydrogen with the nitrogen of the air was put 
into operation on a commercial scale. That air 
nitrogen plant defeated the primary military pur- 
pose of the British blockade, for it supplied the 


German army with explosives when the German 


chemical industry was cut off from supplies of Chil- 
ean nitrate. Almost the first act of the German Re- 
public, after the war, was an embargo against the 
importation of Chilean nitrate. Hungry and short of 
cash, the German people taxed both their bread 
baskets and their pocketbooks to regain their 
chemical supremacy. The war had broken their 
monopoly in coal-tar chemistry; they set to work to 
establish dominance in the new field of gas-pressure 
chemistry. As a leader of the Chile nitrate producers 
exclaimed ruefully, ““And the same great Badische 
Company, which just fifty years ago broke the 
indigo monopoly of India with a synthetic coal-tar 
dye, is today behind the Haber process for making 
synthetic ammonia from the air.” 

Of all nations, Germany is certainly the most 
ageressive in the battle for world nitrogen markets. 
Just the other day, the Chilean producers were 
jolted anew by the disconcerting news that 200 tons 
of German synthetic nitrates had been delivered to 
their own next-door neighbor, Bolivia. 

Indeed, the fates seem to have conspired to mock 
these ex-monopolists. Nitrate has its best market in 
the cotton fields of our Southern States and of 
Egypt, and conditions in both those sections will 
reduce this year the usual (Continued on page 571) 
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Canberra: a Finer WashingtonP 
By Laird Shields Goldsborough 


large garden space. Even 





. HAT’S 
wrong with 
Washing- 


ton?” is a question 
which Americans are not 
schooled to ask them- 
selves. Pictures of the 
domed, majestic Cap- 
itol and the green- 
shrouded White House 
convey to the nation 
a comforting impression 





When the Duke and Duchess of York left 
Australia two weeks ago, it was after officially 
dedicating the young commonwealth’s new 
capital. For Australia has just been doing a job 
which the United States undertook more than a 
century ago when Washington sprang up beside 
the Potomac, and what is more, doing it from the 
design of an American. Fifteen years have gone 
to the making of Canberra. Mr. Goldsborough 

tells their story here 


blocks of modest 
dwellings have a com- 
mon kitchen garden and 
wide lawn space in front. 
For eight years Mr. 
Griffin served directly 
under the Common- 
wealth Government, 
but in 1920 he became 
the head of a private 
development enterprise 








that Washington has 

fulfilled the hopes and plans of its designers. It may 
seem mildly seditious to think otherwise. Yet the 
young Commonwealth of Australia has inaugurated 
this month a new federal capital which its citizens 
are prone to describe as “adapted from Washington 
city, while avoiding its defects.” Perhaps such a 
statement deserves looking into. Are there indeed 
“defects” in what Australians call “Washington 
city”? American tolerance is unruffled by the im- 
plication, but American curiosity prompts examina- 
tion of the new Australian capital, the federal city 
of Canberra. It lies atop a beautiful plateau, 2,000 
feet high and rimmed with hills, in the southeastern 
corner of Australia, some 200 miles from Sydney 
and twice that distance from the former federal 
capital ad interim, Melbourne. 

An American designed Canberra. He was born at 
Maywood, Illinois, migrated as a young architect to 
Chicago, and then one day espied a fateful adver- 
tisement. Perhaps young Walter Burley Griffin did 
not respond at once to its appeal. The advertisement 
called for months of labor in creating a design which 
might have given pause to more experienced archi- 
tects. It promised no sure reward, except that there 
would be three prizes: £1,750, £750, and £500. 
So international was the response, however, that 
eventually the third prize went to a Finn in Helsing- 
fors, the second to a Parisian, and the first prize 
reached Mr. Griffin at Chicago. With it came a 
courteous invitation requesting him to go out to 
Australia and assist with the realization of his plans. 
That was in 1912, and since then Burley Griffin has 
been “down under” in Australia, watching his pen 
lines become boulevards and seeing his shading and 
stippling transformed into buildings and parks. 
Because the pen strokes were widely spaced, every 
chief thoroughfare in Canberra is a boulevard 200 
feet wide, with a garden plot down the center; and 
because young Burley Griffin stippled lavishly on his 
plans, every public building stands in the center of a 


and stands to profit 
handsomely as building goes on. 

His career sprouted from an advertisement, but, 
still more picturesquely, his inspiration seems to 
have taken form from the geometric sparkle of a 
star. Entirely logical but not at all original is the 
general type of star-shaped civic plan, with boule- 
vards radiating from a central nucleus. At Canberra, 
however, this commonplace idea has been carried 
out so thoroughly and ingeniously as to give a cue 
to much of the civic architecture. Since the Aus- 
tralian climate favors low, rambling buildings, why 
not design these in harmony with the radiating star 
plan? A notable success in carrying out this idea is 
the Hotel Canberra, now entirely complete and 
continuously full. There is a central two-story 
nucleus, around it a garden cloistered by a concen- 
tric one-story structure, and from this radiate one 
and two-story wings. Thus the hotel is diffused over 
a large, geometric garden. Every room has a max- 
imum of light and air. And, finally, the Hotel Can- 
berra is in complete harmony with the radiant civic 
plan. Never before has it been possible to codrdinate 
and harmonize all the elements of a great city with a 
single master design. Precisely on this point Austra- 
lians feel that they have scored most heavily over the 
achievement of Americans in creating Washington. 


fo ninety-nine years the Commonwealth of 
Australia will retain the freehold of every square 
foot of land in the entire goo square miles of federal 
territory. Since 1924 this has been administered by 
a little dictature of three men, the Federal Capital 
Commission. Capable and firm, these men have won 
in the last two years a reputation for administering 
impartially an authority hemmed about with nu- 
merous opportunities for graft. 

The commissioners determine what plots of land 
in Canberra shall be offered to the general public by 
the auctioning of ninety-nine-year leases. Here the 
appreciation in values is so startling and irreducible 
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to a formula as to give the judgment of the com- 
missioners its very widest scope. No original owner 
of land in the federal territory was paid more than 
$15 an acre by the Commonwealth for his holdings, 
yet today $5,000 an acre a year is a conservative 
estimate for lease rentals on the more valuable 
Canberra sites. When and where to offer land at 
lease auctions, and how to encourage the honest 
bidder yet curb the lease speculator, are problems 
continuously before the commissioners. 

They must also perpetually supervise all building 
permits, since every lessee must begin within twelve 
months of the date his lease is signed and must com- 
plete the structure within another twelvemonth. 
Further, the very plans and minute architectural 
details of all projected buildings must be passed 
upon. No structures of a character likely to de- 
generate into unhealthy slum tenements may be 
authorized. Similarly, only residences can be built 
in the residential district, stores only in shopping 
centers, and factories exclusively in a section of the 
city remotely set apart. 

Inevitably this passion for minute supervision 
has led to a kind of state socialism in the federal 
territory. This is rather deplored by Australians who 
look for the gradual transfer of public utilities into 
private hands. At present, however, the electric and 
water systems, the bus services, and even the large 
bakery and laundry are owned and operated by the 
Commonwealth. The Government has financed and 
carried out the building of hotels, boarding resi- 
dences, and even the scores of private homes which 
have been erected for civil employees migrating out 
from Melbourne to the new capital. These people 
are thus enabled to rent a four-roomed cottage for 
about $4.50 per week and a comfortable house of 
seven rooms for $15 or a trifle more. Five hundred 
such cottages and houses are already occupied, and 
an army of 3,000 workmen continue at work rushing 
other structures to completion. A public grade 
school has been finished at Canberra, and already 
the Royal Australian Military College and the Royal 
Australian Naval College are established — the 
latter at Jervis Bay, the port of Canberra, 120 miles 
distant on the seacoast. At present the chief lack is 
facilities for recreation. 


X& the civil employees come out from Melbourne, 
a city of 750,000, they find at Canberra, as the 
centers of polite amusement, a single cinema theatre 
and the meagre facilities for dancing and dining of 
five overcrowded hotels: Moreover, Canberra is dry, 
while the rest of Australia is wet. The dry law was 
originally intended merely to promote sobriety 
among the 3,000 workmen employed in preliminary 
work. Once this step had been taken, however, the 
drys of Australia rallied and have managed to get 
the temporary statute continued. The civil servants 
find, as yet, no schools for their older children and 


no university. The women have been uprooted from 
their friends, their social circles, and their favorite 
shops. The men have nothing to substitute for golf 
and club amenities. Indeed, the Government seems 
to receive thanks for only one thing: the extreme 
care and thoroughness with which government 
packers and movers transported the furniture and 
effects of civil functionaries out to Canberra from 
Melbourne. This service has functioned at such a 
pitch of perfection that the furniture has been un- 
packed, pictures hung, and even china and kitchen- 
ware set upon the proper Shelves before the arrival 
of the family which was to occupy a newly com- 
pleted house. 


HESE are foundation facts, but a gorgeous top- 
4 ping off has just been furnished by the British 
royal family. By a combination of lucky circum- 
stance and astute management both the King and 
his two eldest sons have had an intimate personal 
hand in erecting the legislature and the new capital 
of Australia. 

Twenty-six years ago, His Majesty George V, 

then not even Prince of Wales, but Duke of York 
and Cornwall, visited Australia and opened the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. Six years ago, 
the present Prince of Wales visited the site of Can- 
berra, then little more than pasture land, and laid 
the foundation stone of the new House of Parlia- 
ment. Today this vast building is complete, at a 
cost of $2,500,000, and covers an area approximating 
that of the Palace of Westminster in London, where 
sit the Lords and Commons. It was to open this 
imposing structure and to inaugurate Canberra that 
His Royal Highness, Prince Albert, Duke of York, 
second son of Their Britannic Majesties, arrived 
with his Duchess in Canberra at the beginning of 
this present month. 
- Their journey out from England aboard the battle 
cruiser Renown was not without profit to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. As the Renown en- 
tered the Panama Canal, American officials collected 
as toll $14,500 — the largest toll ever levied upon 
any vessel except H. M. S. Hood, which once paid 
$23,839 when she passed through the Canal. In 
London, this revelation of but one item in the ‘ex- 
pense budget of the royal visit to Australia brought 
angry comments from the Labor press. As a counter- 
active, the royal family directed attention to the 
“sacrifice” of the Duchess of York, who was obliged 
to leave her infant daughter at Buckingham Palace 
while she and her husband heeded the call to duty of 
their Australian tour. Altogether, the little comedy 
has been one of the most diverting which has ruffled 
England in recent years. 

If there were pin pricks at home, the Australian 
tour of the Duke and Duchess of York has been all 
the more of a success “down under.” They have 
traveled by train and motor (Continued on page 571) 
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OT in recent 
months has the 
White House 


been so peevish and 
querulous as over the 
Forum letter asking the 
President’s views on 
the third term. Of course 
this mood was to be 


Back Stage in Washington 


Whitecaps on the Potomac 


‘*All in all,’’ writes our correspondent in discuss- 
ing the ‘‘Forum's’’ letter to the President on the 
third-term issue and the branding of Mr. Stearns as 
a‘ sinister influence’’ by Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
‘the week has not been a pleasant one for the family 
circle at the temporary White House. Just when every- 
body had expected a period of relaxation, these two 
nasty incidents occurred, sufficient to upset the temper 

of even less sensitive persons’’ 


As an onlooker on the 
spot, I cannot honestly 
recall a single instance 
when Congress, even 
with its overwhelming 
Republican majority of 
1924, paid the slightest 
attention to President 
Coolidge. The fact is, 
there has probably never 





expected. I had rather 


been a Republican Pres- 








steeled myself against 
it, seeing it coming from 
afar, ready to wrap a shawl about my shoulders as 
protection against the chill and freezing atmosphere 
that is certain to penetrate the sunniest corners of 
the executive offices. The effrontery of the deed, it 
seemed to me, appalled the little coterie that sits 
with its knitting about the Presidential throne, even 
though the thing had been rumored for weeks. 

Before the letter was actually handed to Ted 
Clark, the affair was a “closed incident.” Anyway, 
it was a little too much to expect the President to 
take any note of it, even had the missive been writ- 
ten by a more prominent figure than its author, But 
it remains a thorn and is certain to irritate before 
next winter. That is why the Coolidge group has 
been looking particularly glum lately. The letter 
still remains on file, unanswered, just as the Hoover 
incident is unanswered and from timc to time must 
crop up again. 

Those who twinkle in and out of the sacred pres- 
ence of the President report that it is hopeless to 
expect him to say anything about running again. 
They hark back to the 1920 episode when his 
friends, on the strength of the Boston police strike, 
attempted to make him a Presidential candidate. 
Faithful Jimmy Reynolds opened headquarters in 
the town. Mr. Stearns turned over his bulging 
pocketbook. But Calvin Coolidge never said a 
word, although hundreds of politicians sat uneasy, 
desiring to know whether he would vacate the 
governor’s chair. 

I have frequently heard it argued that for him to 
declare himself now would be idiotic for, if he said 
he was not going to run, he would lose all influence 
over Congress. I have grown sick of this foolery. 
In the first place, I wish someone would point out to 
me one single, solitary occasion on which Mr. Cool- 
idge, in the four years he has been in office, has been 
able to make Congress do his bidding. The Japanese 
immigration question? The bonus? The tax reduc- 
tion schemes of 1924, 1925, 1927? Farm relief? 
Executive nominations? 


ident, unless it was Taft, 
who had so little influence over the party leaders. 
The argument that should the President retire his can- 
didacy for 1928 he would lessen his influence over 
the coming session of Congress falls of its own weight. 

The first Presidential primaries will be held in 
December next in North Dakota. Out in that en- 
lightened State they hold some sort of Presidential 
preferential affair which cannot be explained in any 
detail without writing a book about it. Will Mr. 
Coolidge permit the Republicans of North Dakota, 
wild or semitamed, to hold their primary without his 
saying a word? Will he let Lowden drag in as many 
delegates as he can without saying a word? Or will 
he let his friends go out and corral as many dele- 
gates as they can, while he remains mum, and then 
when they have a sizable number, declare himself? 
From December until spring, primaries will be held 
in various States. New Hampshire, as I recall it, 
has a very early primary date. 

If the President wants to be renominated he can 
be. That goes without saying. The lining up of 
Southern delegates will begin just after Christmas. 
Will Mr. Coolidge, who has been feeding them on 
the pap of Federal patronage, sit passively by and 
watch Mr. Lowden, Mr. Dawes, or anyone else 
spend money among the colored delegations? The 
plain fact is that the Presidential race will be in full 
swing just as Congress comes in, and whether the 
President says now or then that he is or is not going 
to be a candidate makes not a particle of difference. 


R. STEARNS has come in for the silliest drub- 

bing that it has been my fortune to witness for 

many a day. The idea of Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
general secretary of the Methodist Board of Pro- 
hibition, Temperance and Public Morals, terming 
Mr. Stearns a “sinister influence” behind the Pres- 
ident is so grotesque that it could originate only 
in the mind of a professional prohibitionist. Mr. 
Stearns, of course, is the one true friend of the 
President who never ventures (Continued on page 571) 
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THE MOLD 
OF 


IDEALISM 


Merely the Unemotional Passage oy 
Time Does More to Distill and 
Crystallize the History of a 

Nation than the Conscious 
Analysis of all Her Histo- 
rians. What Is Left, Be It 
of Men or Things, for 
Pride of Race to Cleave | 
to in Other Generations, 
We Shape Enduringly in 
Bronze or Marble as a Mon- 
ument to Our National Idealism 
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1e THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
IN THIS TEMPLE, AS IN THE HEARTS OF THOSE FOR WHOM HE SAVED THE UNION, THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IS ENSHRINED” 
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THE HOME OF ROBERT E. LEE 


AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR THE 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASED THE LEE MANSION 
AT ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA, AND AROUND IT 
CREATED THE ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY. THIS VIEW OF IT ACROSS THE GRAVE 
OF GEN. PHILIP SHERIDAN REVEALS IT AS A 
FITTING MEMORIAL TO ONE OF THE GREAT- 
EST OF THOSE HONORED DEAD WHO HAVE 
HERE BEEN GIVEN THEIR LAST RESTING PLACE 
BY A GRATEFUL NATION 


GENERAL LEE’S TOMB 


MARKED BY THE SAME QUIET DIGNITY THAT 

RACTERIZED THE MAN IS THIS MARBLE 
PORTRAIT WHICH LIES ABOVE THE BODY OF 
THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER. THIS MONU- 
MENT RESTS IN LEE CHAPEL AT WASHING- 
TON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, 
VIRGINIA, WHERE HIS MEMORY IS REVERED 
IMPARTIALLY WITH THAT OF THE MAN WHO 
FOUNDED THE UNION THAT LEE HIMSELF 

STROVE TO DISRUPT 





GRANT'S TOMB IN SILHOUETTE 


FEW OF THE HARRIED THOUSANDS WHO PASS 
THIS MONUMENT TO THE MAN WHO WAS 
GENERALISSIMO OF THE UNION ARMIES AND 
TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
APPRECIATE MORE THAN A SMALL PART OF 
ITS BEAUTY AND GRANDEUR. IN SUCH A SET- 
TING AS THIS, PLACED APART FOR A MOMENT 
FROM THE BUSTLE OF A GREAT CITY, WE SEE 
IT FOR WHAT IT IS 


THE GRAVE OF AN ARMY 


UNDER A SIMPLE AND UNADORNED MARBLE 
SLAB AT ARLINGTON, OVERLOOKING THE 
POTOMAC, LIES THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. HIS 
TOMB MARKS THE SYMBOLICAL RESTING 
PLACE OF ALMOST FORTY THOUSAND OF HIS 
FELLOWS WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN THE 
GREAT WAR, 1914-18. HERE COME PILGRIMS 
FROM EVERY WALK OF LIFE TO PAY HOM- 
AGE, THROUGH HIM, TO THEIR OWN DEAD 
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WHERE LINCOLN LIES THE MAN WHO MARCHED THROUGH GEORGIA 
INI THIS IMPOSING MAUSOLEUM AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, ARE THE ONE OF THE FINEST EQUESTRIAN STATUES FROM THE HAND OF AN AMER- 
MORTAL REMAINS OF THAT MOST UNASSUMING AND SIMPLE-HEARTED ICAN SCULPTOR IS THIS MONUMENT BY ST. GAUDENS TO GENERAL SHER- 
OF AMERICANS MAN IN NEW YORK CITY 





‘die > 
NEW YORK’S MEMORIAL TO THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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North Carolina’s Taste for the Sciences 
By Edgar W. Knight 


icans believed that the practice of importing 

textbooks from England was highly im- 
proper, because it involved the hazard of exposing 
the impressionable children of young democrats to 
the monarchial ideas and nationai prejudices of 
stubborn aristocrats. Jedidiah Morse, Yale, 1783, 
was among those who held this view; and with the 
“American Universal Geography, a View of the 
Present State of All the Empires, Kingdoms, States 
and Republics in the Known World, and of the 
United States in Particular,” which was the modest 
title of an edition of 1793, he sought to captivate the 


‘ FTER the Revolutionary War patriotic Amer- 


the State in seceding in 1861. But when it did act, 
it quickly overcame any handicaps, rushed out in 
front of the other members of the Confederacy, 
gained first place at Bethel, went farthest at Gettys- 
burg and Chickamauga, and was the last to check 
out at Appomattox. And then it did so quite 
reluctantly. 

The ravages of civil war left North Carolina 
despoiled and in gloom for many years. But “ phce- 
nixlike” the old State arose, shook off the ashes, 
yanked the “damnyankees,’” hands out of the pock- 
ets of posterity on which carpetbaggers, scalawags, 
and negroes had placed a huge bonded indebted- 

ness, undid reconstruction by 








attention of American youth. In 
it he described the North Caro- 
linians as a trifle short on science. 
Morse, it should be noted, was 
not an inconsequential person. 
He gained repute as an accurate 
scholar. He was known abroad. 
Some of his books were translated 
into the French and some into 
the German language. And Jedi- 
diah appeared to know his stuff 
when he described North 
Carolina. 

But the State has greatly 
changed since Morse wrote of it. 
Today it boasts of and jealously 
guards an imposing list of first 





“The North Carolinians 
have a plentiful country, no 
ready market for their pro- 
duce, little intercourse with 
strangers, and a natural fond- 
ness for society which induce 
them to be hospitable to 
strangers. They appear to 
havelittletaste for thesciences. 
. . - Political inquiries, and 
philosophical disquisitions are 
attended to but by a few men 
of genius and industry, and 
are too laborious for the 
minds of the people at large.” 
— Jedidiah Morse, Yale, 
1783, pioneer American 

geographer 


taking the ballot from the blacks, 
rolled up its sleeves, and set out 
to do the job all over again. 

The literature of the boosters 
shows that North Carolina has 
the largest hosiery mill in the 
world. It also has the largest 
denim mill in the United States; 
the largest towel mill in the 
world; the largest underwear 
factory in America; the largest 
manufactory of tobacco; the 
largest paper pulp mill in the 
United States; the second largest 
hydroelectric power-plant devel- 
opment in the world; more cot- 
ton mills than any State in the 





places in the history of the 
United States. Orators orate 








Union; has first place in America 





about them. Editors write about 

them. Women’s clubs list them. Professors prate 
about them. Democratic conventions periodically 
point to them with pride. All really patriotic North 
Carolinians chant about them with the regularity of 
a cuckoo clock. 

It was upon this same soil that the first white 
child of America was born. It was here that Sir 
Walter made the earliest unsuccessful attempts to 
colonize in the New World. Here was staged in 
Alamance County, in 1771, the first pitched battle of 
the American Revolution. And at Charlotte in 
Mecklenburg County patriots on May 20, 1775, met 
in convention and, in declaring the freedom of the 
Colonies, gave Thomas Jefferson a bright idea which 
he made use of a year later when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

North Carolina opened the first American State 
university. It was the first of all the Colonies to em- 
power its delegates to the Continental Congress to 
vote for independence. A trifle tardy, however, was 


in the value. and quantity of 
mica produced; has grown more corn to the acre 
than any other State in the Union; has more varie- 
ties of trees than any other State; makes more 
cigarettes than any State; is near the top in the 
manufacture of furniture, but takes the humiliating 
third place in the production of sorghum, peanuts, 
and sweet potatoes. The State pays to Uncle Sam 
an annual tax of nearly $200,000,000 — an amount 
almost as large as that paid by all the other 
Southern States. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover says that “North 
Carolina has made greater economic advance in 
every phase of life in the last fifteen years than any 
other State in the Union.” It has expended $100,- 
000,000 to build roads and is now asking for 
$30,000,000 more. The State has unexcelled moun- 
tain air, the purest crystal water, and some of the 
greatest hunting grounds. It has the largest per- 
centage of “Anglo-Saxon people of any State in the 
Union.” It is the most prolific State in the Union, 
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If there should be an up-to-date revision of 
Morse’s geography, what changes would be neces- 
sary in the description of 1793? There is abundant 
evidence that the North Carolinians still have a 


plentiful country. It is obvious, also, that markets. 


are ready for their produce, which was not true 
when Jedidiah Morse wrote. They now have much 
rather than little intercourse with strangers. Their 
natural fondness for society is as evident today as 
when Morse observed it. In education the strides of 
the State have been long, especially since 1900. In 
that year when the patriotic and pious praised God 
for South Carolina because that State kept North 
Carolina from the bottom place in education, all the 
public-school property of North Carolina could 
have been purchased for $1,000,000. Today its 
value is above $70,000,000. In 1900 North Carolina 
spent about $1,000,000 for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools. This year it is spending nearly $23,000,- 
ooo. Since then the annual minimum legal school 
term has been increased from eighty to 120 days. 
Illiteracy has been cut in half. Teachers’ salaries 
have greatly increased. 

There are those who think, however, that the 
educational strides of North Carolina have not been 
long or steady enough. Its wealth is large, so the 
State itself reports, but its educational rank is quite 
low among the forty-eight sisters. The critics say 
that North Carolina is educationally behind pro- 
gressive States. Those who answer say that such a 
statement proves nothing; that such States are 
merely in front of North Carolina. 


NE asks whether the cultivation of the State’s 
taste for the sciences has kept pace with the 
growth of other important industries. North Caro- 
lina is full of sciences. The State goes in especially 
for biology. So great is the relish for the subject that 
the problem of its proper control has become and 
promises to continue, perhaps for some time, quite 
as acute as that of regulating tail lights on horse- 
drawn vehicles or the speed of the hundreds of 
motor buses which daily dash over the hard-surfaced 
highways. The control of science has become a 
problem for governing authority. 

Three years ago, as related in THE INDEPENDENT 
for May 14, Governor Morrison saw the problem 
approaching and went out to meet it. A committee 
of teachers, after several months’ careful study, had 
recommended to the State board of education a list 
of textbooks to be used in the high schools. The 
governor is president of this body. Whatever else 
his enemies might have said about His Excellency, 
no man could reproach him for having gone to col- 
lege. He had come along when the practice was not 
so fashionable as it is now. No “gimlet-headed 
scientists” had unsettled his faith. When he met the 
list of six biologies which the teachers had recom- 
mended, the governor balked. He would examine 


them himself. So he. took the books to the mansion 
one evening, and the following morning was ready 
to vote for those which met the scientific require- 
ments of the commonwealth. The result was that 
the board kicked out two of the texts, one reported 
to teach that man is descended from, and the other 
that man is a cousin to, the monkey, and both for 
trying to make a monkey out of Adam. At a warm 
revival in Raleigh shortly after this executive pro- 
nunciamento, the governor heard 3,000 people 
break into enthusiastic and fervid “amens” when 
the minister declared that “it was the greatest act 
that any governor of any State ever did and one for 
which he will be remembered long after he is dead.” 
And the keeper of the imperial list of first places 
chalked up another State championship. 


UT North Carolinians are democratic as well 

as scientific. Mostly they are democratic or 
nothing. They believe in representative government 
and in law. They are proud of their chief executives, 
but to their way of thinking legislative action seems 
more in character with democracy than does execu- 
tive action. If science should be controlled or ousted 
the deed should be done by legislative fiat rather 
than executive ukase. The bloody and brutal doc- 
trine of Darwinism must be banned by law. At- 
tempts to place such a ban were made in 1925 and 
again this year. But the legislative taste for science 
varied from the executive taste, and the bills failed. 
Science, however, is a fire that feeds itself — if it 
does not go out. Interest in it will not abate in North 
Carolina. Representatives of Fundamentalism, 
clergymen and laymen, not one of whom believes 
that Adam was a monkey, plan to continue their 
warfare. They are advised by a “capable Christian 
lawyer” in their crusade to save the State against 
influences which “tend to destroy the faith of the 
people in the Bible as the inspired word of God.” 
Charlotte, where patriots on May 20, 1775; had 
declared the independence of the American Colonies, 
is the headquarters for the Fundamentalists, who 
have organized themselves into a sort of science- 
control society. The North Carolina: Fundamental- 
ists seek to control and regulate the teaching of 
science in the “birthplace of our great Anglo-Saxon 
empire,” in sight of whose coast Amadas and Bar- 
lowe hove in 1584. Under the rules of this new 
academy of science, the biology books used in the 
public schools of the State should be custom-made, 
as are automobile license plates, or the State seal. 
This attitude toward science would doubtless 
puzzle Morse if he could return and should undertake 
to explain it. How can a State so highly endowed 
and so favored by nature, so rich in noble tradi- 
tions; and so blessed with material prosperity, 
develop such an attitude toward science? Why should 
North Carolina still rank so low in education and 
other cultural interests? (Continued on page 571) 
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The Shadow Stage 


Hollywood’s Own Passion Play 


HAT grand satrap of motion-pic- 

ture directors, Cecil B. De Mille, 

has met and put to flight one of our 
native theatrical bugaboos. He has pro- 
duced a picture of Christ’s ministry and 
crucifixion in which Jesus of Nazareth is 
represented, not by an off-stage radiance, 
but by an actor. The earth has not yet 
opened to swallow Mr. De Mille, and at 
last reports neither thunderbolts nor cries 
of sacrilege had exploded the film. If 
catastrophe continues to withhold its 
hand and business is allowed to proceed 
as usual, we may safely assume that the 
interdict of Gen. Lew Wallace which 
deepened into a popular superstition has 
at last been canceled and that by this 
token “The King of Kings” has made 
dramatic history. 

That same bit of history has been made 
before and largely forgotten. Doubtless it 
will be made again. This is at least the 
second time that a film production of the 
Passion has run headlong into what was 
believed to be a wall of prejudice against 
intrusting the réle of the Christus to any 
actor who does not happen to be Anton 
Lang. And for the second time that wall 
has been revealed as a rather unsubstan- 
tial veil. The initial presentation of the 
Passion Play in motion pictures was 
variously significant. Cinematographically 
it was an event of primary importance. 
It was the first use of the films to tell a 
consecutive dramatic story. It preceded 
“The Great Train Robbery,” generally 
accounted the first film play, by six years. 

In the matter of popular religious sen- 
timent, this production of the Passion 
Play by the manager of the Eden Musee 
(Rich G. Hollaman was his name, and the 
year was 1897) attempted to skirt the 
rocks by pretending to be what it cer- 
tainly was not. Its projectors used their 


-not inconsiderable powers of suggestion 


to convey the impression that hallowed 
Oberammergau was their stage and devout 
Bavarians their actors. Actually, the play 
was filmed in a wood and canvas Judea on 
the roof of the Grand Central Palace. 
They had excellent reasons for the im- 
posture. Seventeen years before, in 1880, 
Henry E. Abbey had prepared a costly 
stage version of the Passion Play which 
got as far as the opening night only to be 
padlocked by the mayor of New York at 
the behest of distressed religious groups. 
So far as could be discerned in 1897, 
nothing in those seventeen years since the 
Abbey disaster had served: to soften reli- 
gious antipathy to dramatization of the 
Gospels nearer home than Bavaria. 


By Perceval Reniers 
As it turned out, the Eden Musee film 


was a great success, and its popularity was 
not impaired even when the New York 
Herald uncovered the deception, The 
new art profited mightily by its alliance 
with the Bible, if it could be called that, 
and other screen versions followed rapidly. 
Popular hostility was not nearly so for- 
midable as had been supposed. Or perhaps 
it had merely run out one of its cycles 
and was waiting for a fresh impetus to 
start it spinning anew. It came almost 
immediately. 

In 1899 the stage version of “Ben 
Hur” was offered for the first time, and 
the réle of the Nazarene was intrusted to 
an arc light in the wings. This was the 
hard and fast condition which General 
Wallace imposed on the producers, For 
many years he had refused to allow a 
theatrical presentation of his novel, fear- 
ing that “whoever should undertake the 
production dramatically would fail to 
treat it in the proper spirit of reverence.” 
He surrendered only when Mr. Erlanger 
took his oath that the cast of characters 
would never include a Christus. In more 
senses than one, that oath was packed 
with widsom. No mere human agent could 
hope to compete with the dramatic ef- 
fectiveness of that soft glow off stage. 

The generation brought up on a steady 
diet of “Ben Hur” rather than on a his- 
tory of Passion Play performances has 
been strengthened in the belief that 
impiety and an impersonation of Jesus by 
a paid actor are identical. By the time 
“Ben Hur” was produced on the screen 
last year, faithful to the spirit if not to the 
letter of the late General Wallace’s 
terms, the “tradition” had grown an 
expression of stony severity. And for the 
second time in thirty years the screen, 
mark you, and not the stage has broken 
with the custom of bowing down before it. 


AVING determined to strike out 
boldly, it was thereafter Mr. De 
Mille’s inflexible precaution to fashion a 
picture so intrenched in reverence and 
armored in piety that it offered no weak- 
ness for its would-be detractors. Whether 
or not it is entirely bullet-proof would re- 
quire a better theologian than your corres- 
pondent to say. At any rate, the making 
of it was carried out under such aus- 
pices as the studio had never seen before. 
A special prayer meeting was held when 
the actual filming of the piece was to 
begin. And a board of ministers served, at 
least nominally, as advisers in extraor- 
dinary to the director throughout the 


process of construction. Just how much 
these religious mentors had to say about 
the actual details of the work it has not 
been revealed: but if the forthrightness 
with which Mr. De Mille billboarded his 
desire to create the supreme Biblical pic- 
ture had any effect on the picture itself, it 
is quite possible that some of the first-line 
Yes-Men may have been superseded here 
and there. At all events, it seems to me a 
thoroughly Fundamentalist work, with 
every title that touches the central figure 
lifted bodily from the New Testament 
Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 


Wii the accounts of the disciples 
for scenario, it retells the miracles, 
trial, crucifixion, and resurrection as 
they would appear to a child of unques- 
tioning faith to whom Georg Brandes and 
Robert Ingersoll are not even names. 
The byword of the De Mille studio in 
this, its most intensely Biblical period, is 
in evidence over all. ““We must speak by 
the card or equivocation will undo us.” 
Only once does Mr. De Mille let himself 
go with gestures characteristically flam- 
boyant. The establishment he has given 
the Magdalen would, I suspect, do some- 
thing more than justice to the seraglio of 
Semiramis. After this glittering. intro- 
duction he unfalteringly takes the cloth. 

This, for any director, would be an 
impressive performance. For Mr. De 
Mille it is quite amazing. It need no 
longer be said of him that. with the 
temptation to pretentiousness upon him 
he cannot exercise restraint. The single 
fact that he passed up one of the finest 
mob scenes of the New Testament, the 
feeding of the five thousand, is earnest of 
the changes wrought in him since the 
days when “The Ten Commandments” 
first urged its celluloid brimstone on a 
sinful and gaping world. 

But with all its beauty, piety, an 
nobility, “The King of Kings” rolls up 
but a thin show of soul. It is the para- 
doxical fate of literal translations that 
without skipping any of the words they 
can overleap great chapters of the spirit. 
Perhaps because they sense the omission, 
the very pious will find it more than 
ordinarily difficult to admit the propriety 
of a commercial Hollywood Passion Play 
in the same world with the fervent 
decennials at Oberammergau. And some 
there will be, privileged to support Mr. 
Alexander Woollcott’s testimony that 
H. B. Warner’s impersonation is at vari- 
ance with the true Christ. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


a 


LFRED NOYES is essentially a man 
of peace, a decorous critic, a con- 
servative English gentleman; his 

is not a name with which to conjure in 
circles where controversies run high and 
opinions are fiercely held. At Princeton, 
while he was there, many of his students 
liked and admired him, but his authority 
is not cited by any of those younger 
Princetonians who have been making 
themselves heard in literature. Will any 
of them, I wonder, discuss “New Essays 
and American Impressions” (Holt), the 
latest volume of his prose? It is a book 
teeming with debatable and controversial 
topics, yet, as I read it, I found in myself 
no desire to argue with the author. 

It is, of course, a little disconcerting to 
open a book which starts with such a 
platitude as this: “One of the chief causes 
of international misunderstanding is the 
habit of generalizing on inadequate 
grounds.” An unimpeachable statement, 
but hardly one with which to begin a dis- 
cussion of “English Misunderstandings of 
America,” unless when both reader and 
writer have a great appetite for the safest 
opinions and the sanest manner of ex- 
pressing them. Mr. Noyes is not a believer 
in the method of challenge and paradox. 
He writes in well-modulated tones and 
with something of the desultory dignity 
of drawing-room conversatjon at the 
rectory on Sunday afternoon. 

Undoubtedly, he is absolutely right 
when he insists that English visitors 
generalize from the flimsiest data, know 
almost nothing of the vast country of 
which they obtain only odd glimpses, and 
even fail to do justice to the most obvious 
sights which they see. Mr. Noyes quotes 
as an example the word, “skyscraper,” 
which connotates New York to the aver- 
age Englishman and is associated with the 
idea of blatant ugliness. He corrects 
this error when he speaks of the buildings 
of New York which “rise upright in 
great independent towers and soaring 
white columns, into a dazzling blue sky.” 


The sun and the sea-wind stream be- 
tween them. The classic column is their 
prototype; but it was the Titans, not the 
Greeks, that built them, so that they 
dwarf the broadest of the streets below 
them, and rise into a world of unfamiliar 
dimensions. By night, among their vast 
shafts of light and shadow, as you see them 
towering up to crown themselves with 
stars, you seem to discover at last the new 
dimensions at which some Cubists were 
aiming, though there is logical force and 
significance in their lines of which the 
Cubists were innocent, and they have the 
beauty of means perfectly adapted to 
the end. 


Mr. Noyes has much to say of the 
singular fascination and beauty of New 
York, and also of the charm of Boston 
sunsets, which look “like a storm of sullen 
fire.” The essay is too long for summary, 
but one quotation will give its flavor: 


Boston sunsets are to the skies what the 
American autumn is to the forest —a 
magnificently silent conflagration of mem- 
ories. It was an artistic inspiration that 
gave to her Statehouse, on Beacon Hill, 
that dome of sunset-gold, which from its 
high position dominates the whole city 
more completely than St. Paul’s can 
dominate London, and can be seen shining 
miles out at sea. Her broad and stately 
elm-lined avenues of houses are all in the 
sunset-key, with the subdued glow of their 
reddish brownstone; and their interiors, 
under the rule of the older generation at 
least, carry the scheme out perfectly. Their 
dusky golds and browns sometimes make 
you feel you are breathing an atmosphere 
that has no relation to the world out- 
side, but has been mysteriously distilled 
out of pictures by old masters; that you 
are breathing the luminous twilights of 
Rembrandt. 


N his discussion of the misconceptions 
entertained by England and the United 
States of each other, Mr. Noyes sticks 
bravely to his first contention, that 
generalizations are rash. He therefore is 
not afraid to dwell upon the obvious: 
that “Main Street” and “Babbitt” must 
not be taken as accurate descriptions of all 
American life; that all Americans do not 
say “betcha” and “gotta” and “gonna,” 
nor introduce every sentence with 
“Hell!”; and that the jazzy America seen 
in the plays shown in London theatres and 
in certain novels is not typical of “the 
men and women who still bow their heads 
in a Puritan grace over their simple fare in 
thousands of country homesteads.” He 
likewise reminds Americans that they are 
in danger of underestimating their own 
possessions out of an exaggerated and 
sentimental respect for the age of things 
European. His own feeling at Princeton 
was that he was “actually entering into 





the early stages of a very great work, to 


which future ages would look back as — 


Oxford looks back to its early founda- 
tions.” Princeton is older than the great 
majority of educational institutions in 
England and, “if Nassau Hall could be 
removed bodily to England, the English 
themselves would regard it as one of the 
most beautiful examples of eighteenth 
century architecture now extant.” 


M*: NOYES pays tribute to the 
“‘queendom of American woman- 
hood,” and credits American women with 
having changed “the expressions of the 
faces of millions of Europeans” by in- 
troducing American dances. “Feet that 
have never danced begin to beat time; 
faded and fagged pulses are quickened; 
as the much abused: but not to be ignored 
dance-measures of the New World sweep 
across Europe.” After describing the 
cheerful breeze blown across the Atlantic 
as being “full of the rippling human 
laughter of American girlhood and woman- 
hood,” Mr. Noyes— greatly daring — 
concludes: “It would be hardly too much 
to say that they have smiled and danced 
away the thunder-clouds of Bolshevism 
from half the world.” 

I find it somewhat of a strain to imagine 
the unemployed in London being weaned 
from thoughts of Marxism by syncopated 
rhythms, and I beg leave to doubt 
whether George Gershwin has really dis- 
placed Marx in the affections of those 
with Bolshevist leanings. Mr. Noyes, in 
his anxiety for sweetness and light, topples 
over frequently into the depths of bathos. 
If soft words by the drawing-room fire 
could solve problems, then Mr. Noyes is 
the man of the hour. He is kind, intelli- 
gent, and an admirer of this America 
which looms up so formidably in the 
imagination of Europe today. Alas! I 
believe that the barbaric yap of Sinclair 
Lewis, of whom he evidently disapproves, 
carries more weight than his own well- 
balanced judgments. 

Not that Mr. Noyes is incapable of 
acerbity. When he is not preoccupied with 
Anglo-American misunderstandings he 
can be quite brusque, as in his onslaught 
upon Bacon, whose “spurious reputation” 
he criticizes, and whom he sums up as a 
person who “had an eye like a viper.” 
Milton also inspires him to reprimand 
Taine for his blindness to the beauties of 
“Paradise Lost,” and to chastise a more 
recent Frenchman, Professor Saurat, for 
insisting that Milton’s blindness was due 
to hereditary syphilis. Mr. Noyes does not 
like to see his own method of criticizing 
Bacon applied to classics he admires. 
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Civilized People in Life and Fiction 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


JO THE LIGHTHOUSE. By Virginia 
Woolf. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co. $2.50. 
Faas even a reviewer does not 


construct his picture of contem- 

porary life solely from fiction. If he 
did, it would be monotonously barbaric. 
One has the impression from the bulk of 
recent novels that the civilized man, or 
woman, has ceased to exist. Certainly man 
as a conventional being has lost his en- 
trails and all the hemoglobin in his blood. 
He has been reduced to a kind of eunuch, 
or fanaticized into a fundamentalist 
against whom released egos, with or with- 
out psychology, disport. Yet it is a fact 
patent to observation that despite war 
and every variety of disintegration, 
thousands of persons preserve civilized 
values, and millions, conventional ones. 
Mrs. Woolf is interesting and significant 
for a number of reasons. One of them is 
that she writes about the souls of such 
people. She writes about them with a 
freshness of technique and a critical 
vitality that has won her a place with the 
moderns. With Joyce and with Proust! 
One might say this Englishwoman is the 
“leading novelist” of the civilized mind 
— especially the British variety. Think of 
the long procession of her men and women 
who possess brain fibre. Of the Greek pro- 
fessor in “The Voyage Out,” who con- 
tinued to edit Pindar methodically in the 
tropics, of the young lady in “Night and 
Day,” daughter of a famous English poet, 
who solved Calculus problems secretly 
in her room. Recall the conventionally 
and unconventionally cultured men and 
women who move in and out of Mrs. 
Dalloway’s drawing-room. And now, in 
“To the Lighthouse,” there is, as we 
would expect, the defiant and embarrassed 
student, Charles Tansley, who “writes 
dissertations,” Lily Briscoe, who paints — 
to be sure somewhat secretly and badly — 
and Mr. Ramsay himself admirable and 
half pitiable, who made a “contribution 
to human knowledge” when he was 
twenty-five years old. (His later books 
haven’t been “quite as good.”) He has a 
magnificent mind, but, unfortunately, 
eight children. 


T is a mark of a novelist of the first 
rank that his work can be intensively 
identified with a single group, class, or 
countryside, and yet not limited by it. 
Human emotions generally, and yours and 
mine, seem the more universal when seen 


through such an author because of the . 


very narrowing of his material. It is of 
course a narrowing to the utterly, the 





instinctively known. It was so with Jane 
Austen. It is so with Virginia Woolf. 
How, then, is this woman with her fresh 
and hardy delicacy of style, and with her 
themes about professors and cabinet 
ministers’ wives and philosophy, a mod- 
ern? Where is her kinship with the Irish- 
man, James Joyce, and the Frenchman, 
Marcel Proust? First, she is a modern in 


. subject matter; her intellectuals are 


Courtesy Harcourt, Brace & Co. exp 


modern, even when old-fashioned, and 
their creator infinitely aware of all the 
most contemporary things of the modern 
world. It is very hard to find any kind of 
thought or feeling of which Virginia Woolf 
through her characters is not intensely 
and very freshly aware. And in her man- 
ner of writing, she dives as Proust and 
Joyce have done into the clear and turgid 
stream of mental consciousness. She 
brings up a different assortment of “wish 
thoughts” and sea shells in her net, how- 
ever, and she translates them into a 
peculiarly personal language. A girl’s 
falling out of love with a man, a baby’s 
universe suffering coloration under the 
influence of the voice tones of the mother, 
the quality of intellectual courage, the 
feeling one has after a dance, the feeling 
one has after finishing the writing of a 
history of English literature, the love of 
two lonely people who love and continue 
lonely — these are some of the shells in 
the net. 

For all her writing in the modern way, 
in the stream-of-consciousness school, in 
every novel there is a story, — not always 
told but always implicit, — there are 
characters, poetry, and suspense. For al- 
ways there runs in Mrs. Woolf’s blood the 
long tradition of English novel writing. 
She takes into her technique — or finds 
existent in it— fragments of Dickens’ 
mind and Jane Austen’s. Yet she is also 


in debt and rather heavily to the author of 
“Ulysses.” 

“To the Lighthouse” is done with 
roughly the same blend of technique that 
was employed in “Mrs. Dalloway.” 
The author succeeds almost uncannily in 
dipping into the deepest streams of revery, 
as Proust might, yet moving the story 
faster, coming up oftener, and looking 
rapidly into one person’s revery and then 
into another’s — often on the same page 
as Joyce almost never does — and coming 
up completely every now and then for air 
and a declarative sentence. 

The first half of the book is the story of 
the Ramsays and their guests, Lily Bris- 
coe who paints, and Charles Tansley who 
writes dissertations, and William Bankes, 
a bachelor luxuriating in celibate egoism, 
and all the eight children: Prue, for exam- 
ple, who was so beautiful, and Andrew, 
who was good at mathematics. They are 
all summering in a ramshackle house in 
the Hebrides; they are all planning a trip 
to the lighthouse — the entire book hinges 
around this essential triviality — and 
they all move in and out of each other’s 
lives by means of trivial events tiny and 
important, Chiefly, however, the first 
part of the book is concerned with the 
inner life of Mr. Ramsay, who wrestles 
with intellectual problems while looking . 
at the geraniums, and is interrupted by 
his children, though comforted by his 
wife, and remains lonely and somewhat 
pitiable. And by the inner life of Mrs. 
Ramsay who knits, and reads aloud to 
James, and worries over debts, and com- 
forts Mr. Ramsay; she is worshiped by 
all her guests, finds herself disturbingly 
superior to her husband, is lonely, and 
possesses qualities that are inexpressible, 
but can be rudely translated as heroic. 


HE second part of the book, with an 

exquisite interlude between, is con- 
cerned largely with Lily Briscoe’s revery. 
Ten years have passed, Mrs. Ramsay has 
suddenly died, Andrew has been killed in 
the war; these events are told briefly in 
short sentences, inclosed in brackets. The 
main narrative becomes the inner life of 
Lily Briscoe with glimpses, too, into the 
inner life of Mr. Ramsay, more lonely in 
one way since his wife’s death but some- 
how less pitiable. The book is really the 
story of several people facing life — and 
death — alone, as everyone in a measure 
ultimately does face it. 

To find some other woman writer with 
whom to compare Mrs. Woolf’s achieve- 
ment in fiction, it is necessary, I believe, 
to go back to the Brontés or to the im- 
mortal! Jane Austen, herself. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Marching On. By James Boyd. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


E know of no American writer of 

historical fiction superior of James 
Boyd. He is equally efficient in the work 
of scholarly reconstruction and in the 
subtler art of keeping his scholarship out 
of sight. “‘Drums” made the American 
Revolution incomparably more real than 
any fiction and than most history has ever 
made it. In “Marching On” he delin- 
eates the great Civil War as it writes 
itself on the mind of a Confederate farmer 
boy. James Frazer, Boyd’s hero, is neither 
a “cracker” nor a planter’s son. He owns 
no slaves and never expects to, and yet he 
fights loyally for the country where he 
was bred and for the economic system of 
his “betters.” It would be hard to find a 
finer historical lens than this sensible, 
likable, right-intentioned Southern youth 
through which to view the bombast of the 
planter politicians or the fanaticism of 
the abolitionists. Finally, in his treatment 
of the war itself, Boyd’s selective instinct 
is keen and sound. A few battle scenes and 
skirmishes are given with skill and vigor, 
but the bulk of his war pages concern two 
experiences: the first is an endless march- 
ing over bad roads under excessive equip- 
ment, the second a long stagnation of 
mind and body in the notorious Civil 
War prison camps. This might seem to be 
material for a wearisome realism, but in 
Boyd’s hands the story never flags. 

The book is extraordinary for the num- 
ber of clear and burning pictures that re- 
main in the mind after reading. There is 
James’ first meeting with the planter’s 
daughter while he is piling rails on the 
great estate, a fiddling contest in the 
schoolhouse, James in a Wilmington 
saloon putting down whiskey sours with 
a maritime Scandinavian. Above all, 
there is the picture of the boy’s home- 
coming interwoven with the collapse of an 
era, but made bearable by the courage 
with which it is borne, and in Frazer’s case 
by the love of a woman. 

Boyd’s own limitations are somewhat 
those of his hero. The greatest gifts of 
psychological analysis or poetic expression 
are not his, but in the calm portrayal of 
the great basic qualities of selflessness, 
good sense, and loyalty heisincomparable. 


**x* * * * 


Home, Fames. By Ethel Kelly. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


jf meri gold in this here mounting, 
for all the rocky and tineven nature 
of the terrain! Shorn of all its deliberate 
coarseness, its slangy diction, its seemingly 
shallow characters, this book of Miss 


Kelly’s is pay dirt, and rich. Primarily 
and consistently amusing, it slowly re- 
solves itself into a penetrating study of 
two characters of this present day and 
generation: namely, a square-jowled 
chauffeur and the easy-come daughter of 
his employer whom he has married in a fit 
of susceptibility. How their incongruous 
destinies are brought together is the mat- 
ter of the piece, and its working forms 
such a charming and deft romantic ac- 


complishment as would delight any self- ° 


made sophisticate who still nourishes a 
sentimental fondness for the happy end- 
ing. And Mr. Bruce Barton’s drawings are 
not the least interesting of the high lights. 


** * * * 


Crazy Pavements. By Beverly Nichols. 
New York; George H. Doran Co. 
$2.50. 

ONSCIOUSLY sophisticated society 
runs riot in “Crazy Pavements.” 

The Mayfair of Michael Arlen, and the 

circle of Ernest Hemingway’s “The 

Sun Also Rises” combine to make an 

unusually readable book if you like that 

type of novel. Undoubtedly much of the 
conversation is somewhat mad, and the 
characters’ actions are occasionally little 
more. Nevertheless, the book can boast of 
a plot, a plausible hero, an underlying 
sense of humor, and an absence of smart- 
ness. It is the story of Brian Elme, an 
impecunious society writer, who is sud- 
denly taken up by the members of the 
society of which he has been writing. 

After a few glamorous months in which 

they do their best to spoil him, he is 

revolted by it all and goes back to his 
earlier life and his particularly delightful 
friend, Walter—the richer by much 
experience and a gold cigarette case. The 
plot of this novel is certainly the most 
sane of this insane variety of story, and 
the book is well written. 

** eK * 


Whoops, Dearie! By Peter Arno. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $1.75. 


HE fame of the egregious Whoops 

Sisters has spread abroad since they 
made their first appearance under the 
auspices of Mr. Arno and the New Yorker, 
and now they appear between the covers 
of what purports to be a novel. Herein we 
are priviliged to delve into their private 
lives in a not too respectable home for the 
aged and indigent. The climax of the 
story is reached when one of the two, 
Mrs. Flusser, receives a legacy of $20,- 
000,000 by the will of a deceased brother- 
in-law. Minor crises revolve about Miss 
Pansy’s admiration for a gentleman’s 


socks, the affection of Mr. Algonquin 
Navajo Porter for his trick elephant, 
Gertrude, the carryings-on of a young 
orphan, hight Fester, and the love affair of 
a youthful couple. 

The book is generally ribald, always a 
bit high, and not infrequently provokes 
an earthy chortle in the reader. The 
illustrations are many and Mr. Arno’s 
own. All of which is as it should be. 


**k * * * 


Covering Washington. By J. Frederick 
Essary. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.00. 


ERHAPS no man is as familiar with 

Washington life, official and private, 
as the correspondent. Whether he is 
privileged to give out all the news about 
men and issues, he usually knows their 
inside stories. When he writes of them, 
therefore, the result is one of those easy, 
gossipy books which make such fascinat- 
ing reading. Through the Administrations 
of four Presidents, J. Frederick Essary 
has been covering Washington for the 
Baltimore Sun with a thoroughness and 
keenness which have lifted his name from 
the mass of correspondents into the special 
place occupied by a few of the best. His 
book is a record of many big moments in 
officialdom all calculated to give a picture 
of life at the national capital as the jour- 
nalist sees it. Happily, he has delved into’ 
Washington newspaper history of a cen- 
tury to gain a proper background for his 
own memoirs, telling some of the best 
stories in Washington press history. “‘Cov- 
ering Washington” is a memoir whose 
interest never drags. 


* * * *K * 


Three Lights from a Match. By Leonard 
Nason. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00. 


HE three stories which make up this 

book, “Three Lights from a Match,” 
““Eye-Wash,” and “Rockets at Day- 
break,” are good authentic war stuff from 
the realistic mold. All of them are of 
under-fire exploits, and each: has its con- 
siderable share of excitement. Despite 
their authenticity, however, one gets the 
uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Nason 
would have secured more vivid effects had 
he been more restrained in the amount of 
detail included; the framework of plot is 
slight in each case, and the stories simply 
resolve themselves into personal experi- 
ences. Still, the sputter of machine guns 
and the crash of shells combined with 
the humor of Mr. Nason’s characters keep 
the action from growing dull. Anyone 


~ who enjoys war tales should find plenty to 


interest him here. 
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What the World Is Doing 


ee day the Mississippi flood 


situation grows more serious. For a 
time, it appeared that the seventy- 
mile levee line guarding the Louisiana 
“sugar-bowl” region would hold against 
the beating torrent, but on 
—_— May 13, di first crevasses 
were forced, and the army of 25,000 work- 
ing along the levees surrendered a fight 
which, according to engineers, had always 
been a forlorn hope. In expectation of the 
disaster, sixty-four relief camps had al- 
ready been established to take care of 
refugees from the section over which the 
waters poured. Wide breaks in the main 
Atchafalaya River levee line are augment- 
ing the seriousness of the situation in the 
“‘sugar bowl” where thousands have been 
made homeless. The rush of the waters is 
said to have uprooted houses and other 
buildings and in many places, only the 
spires of churches are visible above the 
level of this great inland sea, which 
stretches in some districts as far as the 
eye can reach with only the tops of tall 
trees and tragic, floating bits of wreckage 
to break its monotony. 

The crest of the main flood is still far 
from the sea— between 150 and 200 
miles. Along this final lap, many of the 
levees have already gone out, but every 
available man in the dis- 
tricts still safe has been 
mobilized to guard the line 
and repair breaks which constantly occur. 
Secretary Hoover is still in the New 
Orleans district where he is directing 
relief operations. President CooLipGE 
read to. the Washington correspondents 
on May 17 a telegram from Mr. Hoover, 
outlining the relief program and the 
necessities of the sufferers. Seed, food for 
refugees and for livestock, farm imple- 
ments for planting, additional livestock 
and poultry, buildings, and household 
furniture are some of the immediate 
needs. But much remains to be done be- 
yond the purely emergency work of caring 
for the families which have been forced 
from their homes. Financial credit must 
be extended to take care of necessary 
purchases, sanitary and general health 
measures must be taken, and the work of 
rebuilding schools, bridges, public utili- 
ties, and levees begun. Secretary Hoover 
believes that the Red Cross will be able to 
direct most of the relief and rehabilitation 
work, in connection with the State and 
county committees already organized. 
President Coo.ipcE feels that it will be 
unnecessary to call aspecial session of Con- 
gress to take care of the flood situation. 

No trace has been found of the gallant 


The Crest 
Rides 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


French ‘airmen, Capt. Cuartes Nun- 
GESSER and Capt. Francois Coi1 who 
left Paris early on the morning of May 8 
in an attempted nonstop 

Ba flight to New York. There 

ews . 

have been plenty of rumors 

to the effect that their plane, the White 
Bird, was heard over Newfoundland but 
none of these has been substantiated by 
any definite trace of the flyers or their 
*plane. On May 17, however, the Shipping 
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Board steamer Bellepline arrived at Bos- 
ton with the news that eighty-six miles off 
Boston light a piece of wreckage had been 
sighted which resembled the wing of an 
airplane. Owing to the darkness, the bit 
was soon lost to view and Capt. S. F. 
Inc was unable to secure it for examina- 
tion. He made a drawing, however, which 
follows distinctly the general shape of an 
airplane’s wing. Coast Guard cutters have 
been instructed to search the sea near the 
position given by Captain Inc in the hope 
of establishing the fate of the flyers. 
Meanwhile, preparations are going 
forward for the New York-Paris flight 
which has at present taken on the appear- 
ance of a triangular race. Three ’planes 
’ are now planning to make 
— the hop—the America, 
Commander RicHarp E. 
Byrop’s craft, the Bellanca Columbia, and 
the Spirit of St. Louis, latest entrant, in 
which Capt. Cuartes A. LiInDBERGH 
expects to make the 3,600-mile journey 


alone. All three are waiting only for favor- 
able weather and doubtless before this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT appears they 
will have taken off. Commander Byrp’s 
decision to undertake the flight at this 
time cameas something of a surprise since 
it was not thought that he would recover 
so soon from the accident of a month 
ago which injured the America and all of 
her occupants. FLoyp BENNETT, who ac- 
companied Byrp on his flight to the North 
Pole a year ago, was injured so seriously 
that he cannot possibly take part in the 
flight, and his place has been taken by 
Bert Acosta who, with CLARENCE 
CHAMBERLIN, made the new endurance 
record in the Columbia. Lieut. GEorcE O. 
Novi. te will also accompany Byrp. 

The Columbia will be piloted by Ciar- 
ENCE CHAMBERLIN and Lioyp BERTAuD 
unless a further misunderstanding with 
Cuartes A. Levine, owner of the Bel- 
lanca, causes BERTAUD to 
lose his place. Apparently 
the continued bad weather 
has caused some irritation in the Bellanca 
camp which has cropped out in difficulties 
between the flyers and their backer. 
CHAMBERLIN, it appears, will surely make 
the hop, but Bertaup’s chances are 
problematical. 

Captain LinpBERGH has quite captured 
the imagination of the country, by his 
feat of flying alone from San Diego to New 
York in the record time of twenty-one 
hours and twenty minutes. 
His machine is a Ryan 
monoplane which looks not 
unlike the Columbia. The youthful pilot 
is twenty-five years old and has been 
flying scarcely more than two years. He is 
said, however, to be a born airman and 
has been chief pilot on the Chicago-St. 
Louis air-mail route since its establish- 
ment. He has every confidence in the suc- 
cessful termination of his New York-Paris 
flight and the informal manner in which 
his preparations have been made, to- 
gether with the somewhat spectacular 
nature of his coast-to-coast flight has won 
great enthusiastic admiration. His plane 
will carry no radio, and for food the pilot 
says he will take along “a couple of sand- 
wiches and a little water.” 

The first serious American casualties in 
Nicaragua were suffered on May 16 when 
Capt. Ricnarp B. Bucuanan and Private 
Marvin A. Jackson of the Marine Corps 
were killed in a guerilla at- 
tack near La Paz Centro. 
Little information has been 
given out as to the nature of the engage- 
ment which also resulted in the wounding 
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of two other Marines and the killing of 
several in the attacking force. The detach- 
ment of Marines had been guarding the 
railroad and serving as one of the pro- 
tective forces for the neutral zone between 
Corinto and Managua. The attack was 
the first evidence that all of the revolu- 
tionaries might not lay down their arms 
quietly in accordance with the agreement 
reached between Gen. Jos~ Moncapa, 
commander in chief of the Liberal forces, 
and Henry L. Stimson, personal envoy 
of President Coo.ipcE. In general, how- 
ever, it is believed that there will be little 
trouble, though 800 Marines are to aug- 
ment the force located in the troublesome 
Central American republic. Marines al- 
ready in Nicaragua have been moved to 
new positions through the country to take 
care of the diarmament of the Liberal 
forces. Meanwhile, the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment Constabulary is being reorgan- 
ized with Lieut. Col. RicHarp RueEa of 
the Marines at its head. This unit, offi- 
cered by Marines, is to number 1,000 men 
who will have the sole right to carry arms 
in the republic. 

The fight in the British House of Com- 
mons over the Government’s Trades 
Unions and Trades Disputes bill has en- 
tirely lived up to the spectacular turn 
predicted for it. After pro- 
longed debate, Prime Min- 
ister STANLEY BaLpwin 
moved for closure which was passed midst 
the booings and hoots of the Labor ben- 
ches. Immediately after the vote, all of 
the Labor members filed out of the cham- 
ber. The Government has accepted a few 
compromises, but the bill still remains in 
general what it was in the beginning with 
most of the features to which the Labor 
party objects. The bill is an extremely im- 
portant measure since it gives force to the 
Government’s position in the event of 
another general strike. In the main, it is 
calculated to make all strikes illegal which 
aim at coercing the Government. Sir 
Dovc.ias Hocc, Attorney-General, ex- 
plained that a strike, to be illegal, must 
have a political bearing. Therefore, he 
said, if the coal miners, for example, were 
to strike for shorter hours, that would be 
a perfectly legal strike. But if the rail- 
waymen, to force the Government to give 
the miners’ demands attention, were to 
strike also, that would be illegal. 

A serious crisis between Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia looms over a raid made 
by London police upon the offices of 
Arcos, Limited, on May 12. Arcos is the 

A Raid trading organization of 
Russian co6perative socie- 
ties in England, and occupies quartérs 
in a building on Moorgate Street which 
also houses the Russian Trade Del- 


Britain’s 
Labor Bill 


egation to Great Britain. The reason 
given for the search by Sir Witt1am 
Joynson-Hickxs, Home Secretary, was 
that a highly confidential state paper was 
known to have been in the possession of 


an Arcos official. Sir Witi1am admitted 
that the paper was not found, but said 
that other papers had been discovered 
which might have a bearing upon the 
matter. and promised a more complete 
statement later. Labor members were 
highly indignant over the whole affair 
and demanded a day to debate.the pro- 
priety of the raid. Moscow has objected 
vigorously and is now preparing a long 
official protest against what the Russians 
allege to have been a direct violation of 
the 1922 trade agreement between the 
two Governments. Moscow states that 
the offices of the Russian Trade Delega- 
tion enjoy diplomatic immunity, just as 
an embassy or ministry does and that no 
one may come upon the premises without 
the consent of the chargé d’affaires. Sir 
Wi.14M, in his Commons explanation, 
denied that this was the case. 

Undoubtedly the raid’ has severely 
strained relations with Russia. At first it 
was believed that Scotland Yard and the 
Home Office had carried out the manceu- 
vre without consulting the 
Foreign Office, but this was 
later denied, and it was said 
that Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Foreign 
Minister, entirely concurred in the move. 
The search of the premises was conducted 
in the most thorough fashion. When 
Arcos officials refused to open safes, these 
were forced by experts and their contents 
examined. 

Great Britain has broken the rather 
informal relations it set up with the 
Hankow Nationalist Government in 
China by sending Bast Newton there 

,. as diplomatic representa- 
—— S tive. For Sir Austen CHAM- 
ollapse § 
BERLAIN has just recalled 
NewrTon, giving as his reason Britain’s 
decision that it is “useless and undesirable 
to deal with a régime so totally incapable 
of the duties of civilized government.” 
As reported in last week’s INDEPENDENT, 
Sir AUSTEN commented in the Commons 
upon the impotence of the Hankow Gov- 
ernment, an observation which aroused a 
curt retort from EuGENE CHEN, nominal 
head of affairs in the great river city. But 
despite CHEN’s disgruntled rejoinder and 
insistence upon his Government’s power, 
it seems obvious that this branch of the 
Nationalist movement is in a state of col- 
lapse. Its continuance is based upon other 
factions’ refraining from attacks upon it. 

But for this, there has been little to stir 
up interest in China for the past week. 
Each day there is desultory firing from 
shore batteries upon ships passing up and 
down the Yangtze, and the 
British naval authorities 
are said to be considering 
something in the nature of an ultimatum 
about it to CH1anG Kar-sHEk, head of the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking. 
Apparently very little damage is done by 
the firing which is always promptly re- 
turned by the ships, but the British are 
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Relations 


Shore 
Batteries 


rather righteously indignant about it 
nevertheless. 

The New England coast is the scene 
of a vast war game being played jointly 
by the Army and Navy. As in all manceu- 
vres the Blue force represents the defend- 

Wart ing contingent and the 
Black force the invaders, a 
fleet carrying a theoretical force of 75,000 
men to be landed somewhere along the 
New England Coast with a view to de- 
feating the Blues. The game is being 
carried out with all the skill and strategy 
which Army and Navy officers can mus- 
ter. The defense force is given the task of 
locating the attacking fleet, if possible, 
and destroying it, either at sea, or when 
the landing force is ashore. The great 
game began at one minute past midnight 
on May 16 when the news was flashed to 
Blue headquarters that a great fleet was 
lying somewhere off the coast. 

June 20 has been announced as the date 
for convening the three-power limitation 
of arms conference at Geneva. The United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan will be 

the principals, and each 
pe tetra nation plans to send a 

notable delegation. Hucx 
S. Gisson, Ambassador to Belgium, who 
has been head of the American delegation 
to the Preparatory Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva, will probably head the 
American representatives to the three- 
power meeting. W. C, BRIDGEMAN, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, will be among the 
Britons, and Admiral Viscount Makoto 
Saito, Governor General of Korea, will 
head Japan’s statesmen. There have been 
rumors that a Cabinet official and pos- 
sibly several distinguished private citizens 
would be included in the American delega- 
tion, but there seems now to be no basis 
for this tale. Ambassador Gisson is re- 
turning to this country next week to 
confer with President CooLipGE upon 
plans for the conference and it is under- 
stood that the final decision upon per- . 
sonnel will be deferred until that time. 
Much interest is being attached to the 
stands which Great Britain and Japan 
may take at the conference. It seems 
probable that much of the diplomatic 
parleying will center upon light cruisers 
and submarines. 

Britain’s unemployment _ situation 
which has for years been such a serious 
factor in the tight little island, is less 
serious now than at any time since the 
..,. general strike. According to 

Britain’s figures issued by the Minis- 

Jobless 

try of Labor on May 17, 
23,428 unemployed had found jobs during 
the week, reducing the total number to 
998,300, the first time the figure has 
dropped below 1,000,000 since the general 
strike. Shortly before the general strike 
which went into effect on May 3, 1926, 
there were about 1,200,000 unemployed 
throughout the country; last July, the 
number had increased to 1,645,070. 
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Another Broken Monopoly 
(Continued from page 555) 


amount of fertilizer bought. The Chilean 
Government, having floated a big loan 
last autumn, is in a poor mood to grant 
their petitions to revoke the export tax: 
Yet unless the producers get this relief, 
they retort that soon the Government 
will have no nitrate exports to tax. And 
the Government replies by threats to 
prosecute them for restricting their sales 
contrary to public interest! Many of 
their selling agents, the world around, 
have deserted them, some even to help 
their new competitors. The sulphate 
manufacturers, here and abroad, are con- 
ducting vigorous educational campaigns. 
But thirty-two out of 149 plants were 
working December 31, and nine more have 
closed since 1927 began. On June 1 the 
selling agreement of the Producers As- 
sociation voluntarily dissolves. Another 
world-wide monopoly has been broken. 

But have we jumped from the frying 
pan into the fire? In breaking the monop- 
oly, have chemists built a trust, that 
powerful German chemical trust about 
which we heard so much during the war? 

Not likely — for two reasons. First: the 
sample bottle of sodium nitrate that stands 
on that big mahogany desk in New York is 
proof of the first commercial run of the 
new Guggenheim process of extracting 
sodium nitrate from its native caliche. It 
is a. cold-water process, handling vast 
tonnages in enormous leaching tanks, and 
yet recovering over ninety-five per cent of 
the nitrate in a form more pure than ob- 
tained by the Shanks method. This would 
make it possible to work low-grade ore in 
a wholesale way. 

Second: that same ammonia process is 
no carefully guarded secret. Even Czecho- 
slovakia, Java, and Russia will have their 
own air-nitrogen plants before this year is 
done. We have eight plants in the United 
States now. England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Japan, Belgium, Spain, and 
Poland are all extracting nitrogen from 
the air, and since nitrogen is just as neces- 
sary for shells as it is for corn, no one 
country will be allowed to form a nitrogen 
trust controlling the world’s supply. 





Canberra: a Finer Wash- 
ington P 
(Continued from page 557) 


almost all over the dominion, greeted 
everywhere with apparent enthusiasm, 
although one unique brickbat was hurled 
by an undetected hand through a window 
of the royal train — injuring nobody. 
When Canberra was reached at last, in 
well-studied climax, the ceremony of 
inauguration was impressively worthy of 
remark. 

Delegations from the six Australian 


states grouped themselves before the huge 
new House of Parliament. An inaugural 
ode and then the national anthem were 
sung by “the greatest Australian,” Dame 
Melba. In this, her sixty-eighth year, 
she had made the 12,000-mile journey 
from London to Canberra; and her fellow 
Australians expressed their appreciation 
by minutes of hand-clapping and cheers. 

The Duke of York, of course, made the 
inaugural address. That Australians might 
remember who opened their first Parlia- 
ment, the Duke unveiled a statue of his 
father, the King and Emperor. With a 
golden key he unlocked the great Parlia- 
ment doors. Their Royal Highnesses, 
accompanied by the Governor-General, 
Lord Stonehaven, and Premier Bruce, 
then entered. A speaker’s chair and table 
exactly copied from those in the Palace of 
Westminster stood ready. With 111 mem- 
bers of Parliament in their seats and their 
wives buzzing in the gallery, His Royal 
Highness opened the twenty-sixth Aus- 
tralian Parliament, and the first to assem- 
ble in the federal capitol. Because all 
present were Britons, there ensued a little 
later a ceremony almost impossible to 
imagine among another people. 

A chessboard was produced and laid 
upon the speaker’s table. The Duke of 
York made the first move. It was radioed 
to a committee room of the British House 
of Commons in London, where Premier 
Stanley Baldwin made the second move. 
Then, one by one, members of the Aus- 
tralian and the British Parliaments were 
called up to the board. Each made a move 
in the spacious absorbing game which 
Britons seem to know how to play as if 
by instinct — not chess, of course, but 
“Empire.” 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 558) 


to criticise him or even to suggest any- 
thing. Mr. Stearns’ influence over Mr. 
Coolidge is about as great as Mr. Cool- 
idge’s over Congress. And to call Mr. 
Stearns “‘sinister” is like blaspheming 
your grandmother. The remark aroused 
the wrath of Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, who 
retorted that Dr. Wilson was simply not 
“informed.” Luckily, some of the private 
correspondence of the Anti-Saloon League 
recently published in St. Louis revealed 
that that organization’s perfect spy sys- 
tem had thoroughly canvassed not only 
the inner thoughts of Mr. Stearns, but 
those of Mr. Coolidge as well. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Stearns’ large eyes 
were further opened to the fickleness of 
politics and I imagine that the corners of 
the President’s mouth turned down a 
little as he read the speech, for he must 
have had in the back of his mind the 
many nice things he had done for the 
radical drys. 

All in all, the week has not been a 


pleasant one for the family circle at the 
temporary White House. Just when every- 
body had expected a period of relaxation, 
these two nasty incidents occurred. 

Frankly speaking, as Jimmy White 
would say, I have not been able to get 
much out of the reaction to Al Smith’s 
reply to Mr. Charles C. Marshall. Some- 
what cynically I still hold to my private 
belief that should the New York governor 
be nominated, Protestants who have been 
dead these many years would be found 
voting against him. By this I mean that 
communitiés which have been suspected 
of toleration and broadmindedness would 
find a way of padding their voting lists. 

The one substantial argument that I 
have found in favor of the letter is that it 
gives those persons who want it an excuse 
to vote for Smith. I do not see how it can 
change a vote in the solid Protestant 
communities of the West where Tom 
Heflin is now making nightly stands under 
the auspices of the Ku-Klux Klan. 

My agents daily bring in stories of the 
vast number of their Catholic acquain- 
tances who report that their wives will 
never vote for a wet. Yet this does not en- 
tirely ring true in view of Smith’s tremen- 
dous majorities in gubernatorial elections 
in his own State. His candidacy seems to 
me to be contingent on so many wholly 
incalculable political strings that I do not 
believe anyone can prophesy with any 
degree of certainty just how it will turn 
out. His religion and his wetness so 
largely affect individual caprice that not 
even the best guesser in the world could 
hit the mark. 

The best story of all, however, flows 
from New York, where it is reported that 
the Jews are wildly delighted by the 
prospect of Smith’s nomination. If a 
Catholic can be elected, say they, we will 
elect a Jew whenever Al gets through. 





North Carolina’s Taste for 
the Sciences 
(Continued from page 564) 


These questions would suggest research 
to Morse who, after the manner of a 
scholar, would go to the sources, and these 
would include the press reports of political 
speeches. From ‘them he would learn that _ 
“political inquiries, and philosophical 
disquisitions” which were so poorly at- 
tended when he described North Carolina 
in 1793 are no longer “too laborious for 
the minds of the people at large.” He 
would learn why the minds of North 
Carolinians, who are not eager buyers and 
readers of books, do nevertheless seem to 
run to political as well as biological science. 
From the speeches and writings of the 
State’s most successful political practi- 
tioners he would learn many things about 
the commonwealth. From one who would 
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be United States Senator and defend the 
faith of the fathers in Washington Morse 
could learn that: “Although North 
Carolina has one of the shortest school 
terms in the United States, the schools of 
this State are the best in the world.” 

Morse would learn, also, the effect of 
geography upon the “political inquiries” 
of this Anglo-Saxon empire. He would 
discover that the governor is designated 
from four to eight years in advance of his 
inauguration, first from the eastern and 
then from the western part of the State. 
From recent speeches of the one already 
chosen to be inaugurated in January, 
1929, the Democrats and, God willing, 
Morse would read these satisfying state- 
ments which help to explain the cultural 
condition of Carolina: 

“Fellow citizens, in my humble judg- 
ment it is wrong for any citizen of this 
fair and famous commonwealth to suggest 
that there is anything wrong with our 
schools, or that they need improvement 
— positively wrong and unpatriotic.” 

“No government on earth, in the short 
space of twenty-five years, has written 
and incarnated in the life of a people more 
of the platform of Jesus Christ than has 
the Democratic party in North Carolina.” 

“The spiritual and cultural life of 
North Carolina has kept pace with its 
material advance. The path of the pro- 
gram of progress in North Carolina is as 
the dawning light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

The geography of Morse, Yale, class of 
1783, and a gentleman of distinguished 
attainments, should be revised. North 
Carolinians now have “taste for the 
sciences.” 
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The Editor 


HE right or wrong of installment 
buying is a subject which has come 
to touch a good ninety per cent of 
the American people in recent years. In 
these days everything from the engage- 
ment ring to the little home and the baby 
carriage may be purchased on time — and 
usually is. Numerous economists and 
others have discussed the problem. J. 
George Frederick in THE INDEPENDENT 
for April 23 named installment buying as 
the real factor in breaking down the near 
monopoly which Henry Ford held until 
recently upon the small-car market. In 
our issue of May 7, C. F. Distelhurst of 
Omaha, Nebraska, complained that “we 
are laboring under a psychosis of money 
madness due to the selling of stuff, and 
selling it in any way — with or without 
cash.” Now a correspondent from Ander- 
son, Indiana, rises up to object. His reply 
to Mr. Distelhurst follows in part: 


Dear Sir: 
{To my way of thinking, Mr. Distelhurst 
is living in the past and sees nothing but 
gloom for the future. Science, agricultural 
schools, and the invention of farm equip- 
ment have made it possible for a few farm- 
ers to overproduce the food supply of the 
United States, as a result of which, we 
have too many farmers. Something like 
twenty-five or thirty per cent of these 
farmers should come to town, learn the 
plastering trade, bricklaying trade, elec- 
trical or other trades that would scale 
down and make these tradesmen average 
better than those who remain on the farm, 
and reduce the spread between the country 
dweller and the city dweller. 
{The farmer believes, and states, that it is 
impossible for prosperity to continue so 
long as the present spread between the 
farmer and city man exists. He seems to 
. overlook the fact that we have had pros- 
perity for about five years, with this spread 
in existence. So long as the farmer feeds the 
city man, the city man has no occasion to 
worry. With our present quantity pro- 
duction it is possible in two or three hours 
of the day to supply our people with all of 
their actual needs. To keep our working 
people employed during the remainder of 
the day, we must find such articles ot 
manufacture as automobiles, victrolas, 
player pianos, radios, and the means of 
financing their purchase. 
There is a practical limit to the con- 
sumption of necessary things, but practi- 
cally no limit to the consumption of 
luxuries. The partial-payment method of 
financing these purchases goes a long way 
toward making good business possible. 
It also has another very desirable effect. 
It encourages thrift and makes the pur- 
chaser at once a possessor, and the posses- 
sor of a thing that he has strongly desired. 
He will stay on the job better and be more 
contented while he is paying for the article 
of his pleasure. When it is about paid for, 
he buys a better article or some other arti- 
cle that he has wanted, and almost un- 
awares he becomes a possessor and begins 


Steps Down 


to feel the stimulus that accompanies 
possession. From then on he is a con- 
servative. 

Huex Hit. 





R. RUGGLES will be back with us 

next week. In case you have for- 
gotten him, he is a.stanch, thinking Amer- 
ican whose comments upon life and letters 
have won for him such a host of admirers 
among INDEPENDENT readers. Frederick 
L. Allen is his creator. In the heat of the 
football controversy a year and a half ago, 
Ruggles burst forth in condemnation of 
the “divine right of the alumni,” so 
effectually that the editor of practically 
every alumni magazine in the United 
States wrote us for permission to reprint 
the article for his readers. Some time later, 
Ruggles shook his head dubiously over the 
“fetish of the Ph.D.” And now he is 








righteously indignant at Staniford, the 
intellectual who is migrating to Europe 
because the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, 
and the chamber of commerce devotees 
won’t let him live his own life. Whether 
you are a discontented intellectual or his 
particular red flag, the one hundred per 
cent American, you'll enjoy learning Rug- 
gles’ opinion of Staniford. 





HE Asheville Citizen, an excellent 

North Carolina paper, takes our 
Washington correspondent to task for his 
recent comment upon the number of ex- 
Congressmen who have turned their 
talents to lobbying in the national capital. 
“THE INDEPENDENT, a weekly always on 
the alert against dangers to the public 
welfare and happiness, seems to let fears 
outrun its better judgment when it de- 
votes two pages to showing up the activi- 
ties of Washington lobbyists,” says the 
Citizen. The writer continues to point out 
that defeated Congressmen are “usually 
those who failed to achieve influence at 
home or in Washington,” and wonders 
how, “if they lack the ability to stay in 
Congress,” they are able to influence that 
body as lobbyists. The answer is probably 
not so difficult as the Citizen seems to 
believe. In the first place, we are not 
prone to believe that only the wise and 
clever remain in Congress more than a 
term or two. Politics at home has a great 
deal to do with the matter and proves the 
lobbyist’s reason for being. Votes for this 
measure and that are often influenced 
by the possibility that a large and impor- 
tant bloc at home may be keenly disap- 
pointed if the legislator’s name is not 
found on the proper side of the division. 
The soldiers’ bonus bill and the McNary- 
Haugen bill serve as two cases in point. 
And it is the lobbyist’s job to make known 
to those doubtful Congressmen the sup- 








posed sentiment in the home constituency. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tne INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


ANoTHER Broken Monopoty. I. As a student of 
composition you will be interested in the author’s 
method of beginning this article. Discuss this 
method and comment on its effectiveness. The more 
ingenious students will be prompted to go further; 
they will wish to employ it in their own themes. 
Assuming that you are to write a serious expository 
theme—on The High School of the Future, The 
Labor Situation in our Community, Protecting the 
Health of Livestock, Flood Prevention along the 
Mississippi, for example — narrate an incident, real 
or imagined, that would fittingly introduce your 
discussion. 2. Having considered the author’s 
method of introducing the subject, note his develop- 
ment of the theme and his skillful return, near the 
close of his exposition, to the incident at the open- 
ing. 3. As most teachers discover that pupils, when 
asked to assume responsibility for a task, rise 
stalwartly to meet the demands of the situation, I 
am suggesting that for this article, each student 
prepare a set of questions the answers to which will 
clearly bring out all the important items in the 
essay. For this purpose it may be desirable to go into 
the subject in a more detailed way than I have done 
in other cases. The following questions cover the 
second and third paragraphs: (a) For what main 
purposes is nitrogen used? (b) Comment on the total 
values of the monopoly during the past seventy-five 
years. (c) Explain the paradox in the situation. 
(d) What is meant by nitrogen in its “free state”? 


CansBerra: A Finer Wasuincton? 1. What is 
wrong with Washington? Name someof its defects as 
an ideal national capital. 2. If you have been to the 
city, write a paragraph giving your impressions of it. 
3. How does the plan of Canberra improve upon 
Washington’s? 4. Study a map of our capital. What 
is the scheme underlying its arrangement? Did 
Andrew Jackson choose the site for the Treasury 
building wisely? Why? 5. List the items you think 
should be included in the arrangement of the capital 
of a country such as ours and such as Australia. 
How do the two cities measure up to your standard? 

Back Srace 1n WasuincTon. I. To understand 
the allusions in the first two paragraphs, the class 
should in some way be fully informed concerning 
the “Forum letter” and the “Hoover incident.” 
Usually it is not difficult to get some student or a 
small group of students to assume responsibility for 
such relevant information. 2. The immediate con- 
sideration presented to President Coolidge was a 
simple one — Shall I answer or ignore this letter? 
Evidently he has decided to ignore it. Contrast his 
attitude with that of Governor Smith who boldly 
and fully answered the Aflantic letter. 3. Do you 
agree with the author of this article in the opinion 
expressed regarding the President’s influence over 
Congress? Adduce facts to support your claims for 
agreement or for disagreement. 4. Pupils in schools 
near Boston may perhaps take a different view of 
the Stearns incident from that taken by those in 
other parts of the country. In Boston Mr. Stearns 
is known as a successful merchant, the head of a 
large and highly reputable dry-goods firm; in other 
parts of the country he is thought of as an influential 
friend of Coolidge. Discuss these different points of 
view. 5. Discuss, finally, the evident personal atti- 
tude of the writer toward the President. Does this 
revealed attitude win your confidence? 

Nortuw Carouina’s TasTE FOR THE SCIENCES. 
1. Make an outline of this article and write a fifty- 
word précis based upon this outline. 2. Contrast 
the North Carolina of Revolutionary Days with the 
North Carolina of today. In what important points 
has the State developed? , 
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Beautiful Estate on Staten Island 


14 large rooms, 5 baths, high ceilings, 
finest trim. Wonderful view of 
New York Harbor and surrounding 


country. Within 40 minutes of Wall Street, New 
York. This close proximity to financial district makes the 
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Toronto and Montreal. 15 rooms, 160 acres, good 
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service from Rochester. Perfect health resort. Beauti- 
ful drive. Price $30,000. 
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Summer Homes—Winter Homes 


All the year homes. Estates, camps, bungalow sites, 
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Falls Village, Litchfield Co., Connecticut 
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Fairbanks , — Alaska 
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SUMMER HOME— CHARMING VIEW 
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river, west boundary beautiful pond. Two large houses, 
one small one. Three barns, two henhouses. Ideal spot for 
year-round homes. For details write 
MA E. JONES 
50 Bangor Street, Augusta, Maine 


TO ° 
ver Pemaquid Harbor, Maine 
Cozy 6-room cottage. Charming location on harbor 
front. Photographs on request. 

E. M. HILL 
Pemaquid Harbor Maine 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL INN 


Board and rooms at Inn. Cottage for rent, connected 
with Inn. Also two studio apartments. Meals at 
main house. References exchanged. Address: 


P.O. Box 110, Washington, Connecticut 


THE ATLANTIS “"Premiere resort 
4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. Easy motor 


run to Boston, 90 miles; White Mts., 90 miles; Poland 
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Can You Answer? «. 


1. What do the thousand leading editors of the country wish to buy from 
free-lance writers? (Answered on Pages 249-395) 


2. What magazines are most hospitable to the work of new writers? (See 
Pages 32-36) 

3. What is the value of correspondence schools, literary bureaus, manu- 
script critics, etc.? (See Pages 3-14) © 


How can a playwright get his play on Broadway? (See Pages 129-133) 


5. How does Mary Roberts Rinehart construct a detective story? (See 
Pages 67-70) 
Will a literary agent help you sell your work? (See Pages 214-222) 
How can you make contacts with editors? (See Pages 14-22) 


8. What does the modern American reader want in a short-story? (See 
Pages 40-61) 
9. What sort of a note-book should a writer keep? (Pages 229-235) 


10. How to write: Book Reviews? (Pages 169-189); Juvenile Stories? 
(Pages 89-96); Greeting Card Verses? (Pages 165-169); Novels? 
(Pages 36-40.) ; Poems? (Pages 157-169); Radio Plays? (Pages 138-144) ; 
Plays for the Amateur Stage? (Pages 133-138); Adventure Stories? 


(Pages 75-81) etc. 
Answers To These—And Countless Other Questions— Are In 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


THE EXPERTS SAY 


The Independent: “ It is doubtful if anyone has collected before so much useful information as 
is to be found in this volume arranged by the editor of THE WRITER. From Christmas 


greeting cards to the novel itself chapters run, completely covering the field, each section _ 


being written by one whose conspicuous success in that line of endeavor makes his comments 
of really practical value.” 

The Bookman: “TI do not know of any question with which a young writer — or an old one — 
plagues the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great esoteric world of writ- 
ing is thoroughly revealed.” 

The Saturday Review of Literature: “With the great increase in advertising, the business of 
publishing — magazines, newspapers, books — has become one of enormous extent, and as a 
result more and more people are turning to writing as a means of livelihood. This book is a 
successful attempt to aid such people by showing them how to write salable matter and how 
to place such matter successfully when written.” 


- The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and always well-written counsel of 


such writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, and 
Augustus Thomas. The force of example counts for as much as the sound suggestion.” 


$5.00 from Your Bookseller or from 
WRITER PUBLISHING CO., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
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